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Ct An Advertisement for Bell Long Distance Telephone Service 


A Crevetanp dealer sold $4721.26 worth of fruit 
and produce by eight long distance “‘sequence™’ 
telephone calls costing $9.20. 

This firm had a list of 15 out-of-town customers 
who might buy up to a carload at a time. The list 
was filed in advance with the long distance operator. 
When notified, she started putting the calls through. 
As one was finished, another was ready. Of the 15 
calls placed at this particular time, 12 were completed 
and 8 resulted in sales. 

“Sequence lists’’ of this kind are another conve- 
nience for saving the time of the long distance 
telephone user. In one morning another Cleve- 
land firm, a financial house, placed 47 sequence 





calls in bringing out a new bond issue. Forty-five 
calls were completed, telephone charges were $4 
and sales $82,500. An Ontario milling company rep 
resentative, at a cost of $8.15, sold seventeen and a 
half carloads of flour and feed. An Idaho wholesale 
grocery sold $7000 worth of goods in an hour. 

Long distance telephone service can be custom- 
made to suit your business. No matter what the 
requirements of your organization, this swift, eco 
nomical service can be fitted to them. 

What distant calls could you profitably make 
now? You will be surprised how little the; 
will cost. Pee ae oe ee DY 
number takes less time. . . . Number, please 
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What’s new? 


o) 

| &) 
NEWS changes with each passing hour. All kinds of 
news—fascinating, strange, prophetic, real and unreal. 
It comes flashing on the pages of your paper from all 


parts of the world, and you want to know what’s new. 


Advertising is a form of news. It is governed by the 
same general principles and answers your every ques- 
tion as to “what’s new?” You can depend upon adver- 
tising news. It is truthful. If you want something for 
the home, you will find it advertised. If a dress, a suit 
of clothes, a hat, a pair of shoes, a diamond ring, a 
bridge lamp, an electric refrigerator or a house and 


lot—you’ll find it advertised. 


Advertisements supply the surest means of knowing 
“what’s new” in merchandise. Learn to read them— 


trust them—profit by them. 


YL 


Read the advertisements as 


regularly as you do the news. 
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Robert Sparks Walker, 
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Grower,” lectures on 
study and is a frequent con 
tributor to newspapers and 
magazines. For some time he 
directed the making of 
motion-picture studies of in 
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is recommendation of one 
definite way in which com- 
nunities may rid themselves of bad 
local government and at the same time 
support, effectively, honest and trust- 
worthy officials. 
Who's Who—In This Number 

Philip Whitwell Wilson is a former 
member of the British Parliament 
(1906-10) and was for twelve years in 
he Press Gallery of the House of 
( ‘ommons. He is a regular contributor 
to the New York Times and to London 
newspapers, and is well known in the 
United States as a speaker on British 
subjects. His home is at Spuyten Duy- 
vil, New York. 


Miles F. Hollister is vice-president of 
the firm of Hollister-Milne and Com- 
pany, business engineers, with head- 
quarters offices in Seattle, Washington. 
Mr. Hollister is engaged in personnel 
work for a number of large firms 


relative to the stores with which they 
are dealing, or stores with which they 
had formerly traded. At the same time 
8,000 employees in various business 
organizations were interviewed. 

Elizabeth Kneipple Van Deusen is the 
wife of Captain R. J. Van Deusen, sec- 
retary to the Governor of Porto Rico. 
She is the daughter of C. L. Kneipple, 
Frankfort (Indiana) Rotarian, and is a 
graduate of the University of Chicago. 
Mrs. Van Deusen is the author of a 
number of books on Porto Rico. 

Frank Maxwell Chase, 
to many magazines, was formerly. con- 
nected with the University of Illinois. 


William Lyon Phelps has been Lamp- 
son Professor of English at Yale Uni- 
versity since 1901. He is the author 
of a number of critical books on litera- 
ture, editor of many volumes of literary 


a contributor 


tarian of Champaign, Illinois, 


contributor to 


is a frequent 
this magazine. He is the author of 
the article “Standing on One’s Own 
Feet,” and is also the subject of a brief 
biographical sketch, one of the series 
of “Unusual Stories of Unusual Men.” 


Ruth Crawford, who has worked on 
newspapers in Indiana, Florida, and 
New York, wanted to see South Amer- 
ica. She chose a novel way to travel, 
taking passage on a freight boat. She 
is one of few women who have gone 
overland from the southeastern part of 
Brazil to Montevideo, and then to 
Buenos Aires. While in South America 
she contributed to several leading jour- 
nals there, also writing for newspapers 


in the United States. 

Charles Hanson Towne is managing 
editor of Harper’s Bazaar. A volume 
of his poems was recently published. 


In 1919, he wrote the English lyrics for 
Offenbach’s opera “La Belle Heléne.” 
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A Load of Hay in the City 


By CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 
Illustration by Bernhardt Kleboe 


UST for a moment, here in the blundering city, 


Here in the maze of Manhattan, it all came back 
My boyhood hills, green slopes with their old pity 
After long years, across a desolate track 
s, old wrinkled barns, with quiet cattle, 
wet with the rain, or lit with sun; 
city of pain and incessant rattle, 


was restored, my boyhood re begun 


ie 


eer 


rough the perfumed past! A sudden vision 
quiet trees, and meadows and fresh-mown hay 
is the city now, with its loud derision? 


s back with hawthorn-buds and sprigs of May 


had lost so long the peace and kindness 


ods and fields and many a sunset trail 


ny 


san! 


OTT 


ae 


vere mine, in spite of my bitter blindness, 


1 I clutched the remembrance close, lest it should fail 


ae 


country wagon that lurched through the city! 

rray, tired horses unused to the clamor of cars! 
these were the cause of my heart's wild, jubilant ditty, 
t took me out o 


I" 


TT 
Ke 


f the dinginess, up to the stars! 
1 of the fragrant hay I had known and forgotten 
weet was the scent as it passed me 


Mi 
Ting" 


sweet, how sweet! 
vere the towers and temples of wild Manhattan, 


d a man was a boy again, there in the clamoring street 
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Little Things 


By Larry Flint 


rest at last at the Journey’s end. The Road 

y all behind him. 
It had been a rugged Road. Here and there, on 
e traveled way, rose cragged rocks, reminders of 
nany stumbles and much pain. On the highway, 
10, were flowers, unplucked and sweet. Their per- 
Beside the roadway were thorns, 
For it 


r HERE was a Man who made a Journey. 
Weary from long traveling, he came to 


fume lingered. 
bloody from the piercing of many travelers. 
was the Common Road of Man. 

Before he quit the trail, the Man turned for a 
moment to look back upon the Journey. 

He was ragged and empty-handed. For all men 
come empty-handed to the Journey’s end. 

The Man looked about him for Riches, but Riches 
had vanished. He groped for Fame, but Fame had 
flickered and gone out. He sought the hand of 
Pleasure, but she had slipped into the darkness 
and disappeared. 

“Alas!” said the Man, “I am alone. All things 
have deserted me. Time has mocked me at the 
Journey’s end.” 

And then, with silent footsteps, like the tumble 
of snow upon a window pane at twilight, crept the 
Little Things about him. 

Out of old bedtimes, came the lisping of prayers, 
the saying of good-nights, and the remembrance of 
time-worn lullabies. 

From an apple tree where once he swung, came 
the friendly serenade of a brown thrush, like an 
echo of boyhood bliss come back to delight his soul. 
Into his ears the winds of warm afternoons whis- 
pered old secrets. Moonbeams, loved on still eve- 
nings, kissed again his snow-white temples. Lonely 
brooks, babbling joyously as of old, wound their 
way amidst the Autumn forests of his tired heart. 
Sunsets from the shaded hilltops of the past came 
to bring their golden benedictions for his bowing 
head. Raindrops from old April showers pattered 
upon the windows of his soul. A rose from a long- 
neglected flower bed blessed his nostrils with an 
old, old magic. 

From out of the dusk, the warm hand of a friend 
pressed his own in understanding and trust He 
heard the echo of old tales, from idle hours; he 
shared once more the troubles and hopes of old 
companions; up old and tedious hills he shouldered 
old burdens with old neighbors and he felt again 


the old sympathies and the rubbing of departed 
shoulders. He was warmed by old smiles, was 
moved by old tears of old fellow-travelers. He 
walked the simple streets of old villages and heard 
again old greetings from worn doorways and the 
barking of friendly dogs at his coming. 

He heard once more the familiar music of his 
eager feet on an old walk, the jingle of a rusted 
latch, and the kind greetings that await a home- 
comer. The fluttering glow of a loved fireside made 
shadows on the walls of his soul. 

H* heard once more the silvery voices of chil 

dren, prattling to him as they prattled of 
old; and he saw the wonder in their eyes and the 
soft radiance of their smiles. 

At the table of the past sat a fair form, sewing. 
Her eyes were alight with glory, and her song was 
the music of angels. Warm arms encircled his 
neck, and a gentle voice whispered to him that all 
was well. 

Tears—old tears—trickled, like rivers from the 
springs of yesterday, down his wrinkled cheeks. 
Laughter, like anthems of the past, rang through 
the chambers of his heart. 

And in a mighty chorus, yet tender, the Little 
Things opened their lips and sang. And this was 
their song: 

“We are the Riches you sought for, having them 
all the time. We are the Fame you courted, hold- 
ing it as you wooed. We are the Pleasure you 
coveted, never knowing that as you searched you 
ruled in the Kingdom of Happiness. Just as of 
old we flowered your pathway with Faith and 
Hope, so now we come—the Little Things you 
loved—to abide with you forever and make you 
glad.” 

The Man rose and looked upon a new Journey. 
Into the fields of Eternity it wound, on the banks 
of the river of Peace. The soft breezes of Con- 
tentment, crooning the song of Joy, came from the 
hilltops of Gladness to make blessed the way. 

As his rested feet touched joyously the Road of 
Happiness, the sun of Kindness smiled down a 
benediction for the Journey. 

And with lips of mild sweetness the Little 
Things broke forth into a glad refrain—a song 
of promise and truth and fulfilment: “And now 
abideth Faith and Hope and Love—these three. 
And the greatest of these is Love.” 
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Merchant or M«ilitarist? 


Which one will hold the balance of power? 


By Philip Whitwell Wilson 


SR a a sa 


HEN a is 


be solved and retires { 


man 

elected to be a ¢ = front page of the pr 

Rotarian, it means % “THE two questions which are asked % inconspicuous paragra 

that he holds a re- z in the heading to this article are of $ the foot of a column. 
sponsible position in business, % tremendous importance to peaceful, 4% It is what have been 
in journalism, or in the law, friendly peoples. To organizations and * “the imponderables” that 
medicine or other learned pro- groups that reach across the world with %& to be taken into account. Ove 
fessions. It is his duty, there- such aims as, for instance, an “interna- $ and over again, these “impon 
fore, to be a man of foresight, * tional fellowship of business and _profes- derables” prevent serious trou- 
looking ahead and taking ac- 3 : ae he ideals of serv- = ble. One reason why statesmer 
count of any risk, especially < + sional — — ee ee ae ae in Europe are today shy of 

) pecially a ‘ p y shy 
serious risk, to which his occu- £ ried such qpaeans may become a burn- p is the knowledge that war 
pation may be exposed. Such £ 7S challenge. $ means revolution. Frontiers 
a risk is war. The very fact &% The writer of this article is not only a $ are important. But even fron. 
that war is a menace to man- t student of world conditions, but he has BS tiers are not so important as 
kind as a whole means that helped to mold international affairs as a BS the social order. Governments 
war is not less a menace to each £ former member of the British Parliament 3 are realizing that, unless they 
of us as individuals. % and as a journalist of considerable in- : keep the peace, they may not 

If Lloyd’s insures a_ person = fluence. . .. see ae. 

against an event that might re- & —s 7 oe + Hence the astonishing mora! 
sult in a loss of life or property, + = alin ecinaaatde ‘a arene ae i ruten for Bs influence of Viscount Cecil. Fo: 
a certain premium has to be $% Phe Rorarian, Mr. Wilson discusses 4 the first time in the history of 
calculated which will cover the 5 forcefully some of the risks of war and % the world, the diplomats and 
liability assumed. In fixing the $ asks us to examine the future “not as : the admirals and the generals 
premium, all sentiment is ex- % altruists, but as actuaries.” $ are on the defensive. Diaries 
cluded from the reckoning. £ 5 and documents and_ reminis- 
Nothing matters to the insur-  dpetedesteetorteete tetecteateteate tease toctectoctentoctentoetonteetonteetontoetonteetoctenteefeeteete = conces pour from the press, the 
ance broker except the mathe- general effect of which is to 
matical probability or improbability of sured. It is true that, against such a_ exhibit many of these goldbraided of- 


his risk maturing. 

It is this method of arriving at a 
forecast which we should apply to the 
case of war. The question to be 
answered is not whether war is right 
or wrong, cruel or humane, but whether 
war will happen. Ideals, however ad- 
mirable, and aspirations, however sin- 
cere, are not relevant. 
the future, not 
actuaries, 

The statement that a future war is 
improbable, if made at all, has to be 
strongly supported. Since the days of 
Cain and Abel, war has been the 
chronic fever of mankind. Is it really 
true that the causes of war have been 
eliminated and that an antidote to war 
has been discovered? 

We should begin by defining what 
we mean by war. So significant a word 
should not be wasted on a mere skir- 
mish, let us say, in Central America 
or the northwest frontier of India. 
By war, I mean a modern war, on 
land, at sea, and in the air—what 
prophets like H. G. Wells call “the next 
war”—a world war in which every 
great nation, not excluding the United 
States, would be involved. That alone 
is the kind of war against which 
civilization as a whole needs to be in- 


Let us examine 
altruists but as 


as 








catastrophe, no formal safeguards as 
yet have been adopted. At Geneva and 
elsewhere, many plans for peace, based 
on security, arbitration, and disarma- 
ment, have been proposed; none of them 
has been ratified. The only disarma- 
ment that has been achieved has been 
the Washington Treaty, between the 


United States, Great Britain, and 
Japan, which limits and is limited to 
battleships. 


But citizens of the United States do 
not need to be reminded of the difficulty 
of framing and even of interpreting 
and obeying a_ written constitution. 
The mere fact that nine years of 
Armistice have not been long enough 
for the task of putting on paper a 
guarantee of permanent peace, does 
not mean in itself that peace will be 
other than permanent. 

Without a definite plan for enforc- 
ing peace, the League of Nations is 
reducing day by day the probability of 
war. It brings to bear on possible 
belligerents the restraining force of a 
world opinion which it is more and more 
difficult to ignore. Crises occur which 


look serious. They are brought to 
Geneva. There is a flurry. But no 


disaster is allowed to happen. The 
crisis declines into a mere problem to 


ficers as a hierarchy of blunderers 
whose ineffable conceit in themselves 
frequently costs the world millions of 
dollars, let alone the lives. We had 
been taught to believe that at least 
militarism was a machine. We now 
know that it was largely a muddle. 
Generalship in a great many instances 
was highly educated ignorance. 

Viscount Cecil is the diplomat of the 
old school who has had the courage and 
candor to repent of the sins of his caste. 
He demands that the page, blotted with 
blood, shall be turned. 


A cannot be overlooked is the Soviet 
Republic of Russia. Whatever may \ 
said for or against the Russians, “! 


+ 


least they are past-masters in proja- 
They knew what they wer 
doing when, at Geneva, they propos: 


ganda. 
a total disarmament for the who! 
world. They were exploiting at on 
the highest hopes and the deepest fea 
of mankind. Moscow is well awa 


that the peasants of Russia are n' 


today and never have been Communis' 
It was because they believed that Len 
would bring them peace that they f 
lowed him. The Bolshevism of Russ: 
is Pacifism in disguise. 


REASON why the “imponderables” 
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thus witnesses of a baffling 
On the one hand, it looks 

onstructive and permanent 
as distant as ever from 


Year after year, disarma- 
ebated and, for one reason or 
stponed. Dramatists like 
yd-George warn us year after 
‘armies are bigger than ever, 


ore intense, and _ problems 
ult to solve. 

ing happens. The tinder 
eatch fire. The fact is that 


War has become a luxury 
e can afford. No statesman 
etrate the crime. No 
e exploit the sensation. 
a Harmsworth, has 


news- 
Lord 
be 


ipostle of conciliation. 


dd to be told that, if we 
eace, we must prepare for 
is a paradox that has not 


the disillusionment of August, 
We now know that preparations 
nerease the probability of war 
make it In other 
region with armaments, like 


inevitable. 


ng where explosives are stored, 

ibmit to a high assessment for 

It is thus essential to know what 
for future war has_ been 
ilated. 

On this aspect of the case, there has 

deal talk. It 


that the world, here and now, 


vood of loose is 
not true 
in armed camp. 
lake the United States. 


about 130,000 men. 


Her army 
Her population 


She has 


about 120,000,000 persons. 
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thus no more than, b 


to 1.000 ein 


every 
minimum safeguard a 
eventualities. 
sion, it cann 


United States has any 
ig 
nations, a 


apply. ! 
so in Latin Ame 


bi + 
In effect, 1t rep. 


ily, one idiel 

n 

n en S i 

Rs S iomest 
es I iggres 
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gested na the 
‘ ) 

irmy at all 


Commonwealt! 


statement 


esent 


l 
would 


the posi- 


tion al ica and Africa. 
Armies on land, organized for active 
war, are thus confined to ‘wo regions 

Europe and the Far East. They are 
important regions but nearly half of 
mankind lives outside of them, includ- 
ing not the backward races alone but 
some of the most prosperous and en- 


lightened democracie 


In estimating risks, 


portant to note that, tz 


the world could not w 


developed on mode rn 


making elaborate prep: 


inen a 


age a W 


For instance, we are told 
next war must be fought in 
That aircraft are now estab 
an essential auxiliary, both f 
and navies, goes without sayin 
we are seeing every year an ¢ 


on 





planet. 


ously im- 


i whole, 
ar, fully 
without 


the 


the air. 


that 


armies 


eg. That 


xtension 


(| 7 a 


a banne} 
V clad in 


‘ 
f the nge {f aircrat i 1 Tac 
Bu uircraft as ( is ) S 
ittack and defens« ire as yt | ‘ 
infancy. 

Even the pessim do no i 
there can be “a next wa betore the 
year 19: That gives us seven yea 
for serious reflection In est ay 
of newspapers the preparations fo 
such a war would have to be public and 
therefore subject to public The 
world has endured a faint foretast 
of what is meant by modern war and 
the world will ask why it should su 
render its wealth to a pect so 
disastrous. It i ignificant that the 
very airplane by hich the ¢ of wa 
would be so vastly increased, has be 
come a vehicle of the fri ndship which 
reduces the risk of that cost being in 
curred. Instead of Lucifer dropping 
his bombs, we have Lindbergh, dec 
orated by medal 

The fact that, for many thousand 
of years, Wars have been wage 1 s 
important. But it is not decisive 
During the past century, the face of 
the world has been changed by rail 
vays, electricity in its various use 
and machinery. Knowledge has in 

creased Issues, which 


seemed to be essential, have 


become obsolete. Agere 


sive wars used to be glori 
ous; they are now a crime 
— to be outlawed. Soldiers 


have shed their plumes and 
battle, 
of 


and go to 


khaki. Most the 






(Continued on 


page 47) 
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[he ( Vustomer "| urnover 


The cash value of personality in business 


BOUT the only thing ever 
j & 

wrong with any business or 

profession is that it doesn’t 


make enough money. 
The most outstanding reason for any 
business not making enough money is 
that it does not make enough sales. 


The only possible reason for any 
business not making enough sales is 
that there are not enough customers 


who have the habit of coming in to 
spend their money. 

This brings us face to face with the 
significant fact that the customer is the 
most important single factor in any 
business. If you don’t think so, just try 
to get along without your customers for 
a while. 

The customer should be the first con- 
sideration you cannot make 
sales without customers. And sales are 
the life-blood of every business. 


because 


The highest-class merchandise ever 
made is not worth five cents until it is 
sold to someone who can use it. The 
finest medical training from the best 
university in the world is absolutely 
valueless to either the doctor or the 
patient unless there is a patient to 
whom the doctor’s skill can be sold. 

The sales problem is the pivotal point 
around which all other factors in busi- 


ness logically revolve. It is the hub of 
business. You cannot pay 
your overhead until you 
have sold whatever you 


have for sale. You cannot 
meet your pay-roll until a 
sufficient number 
of customers have 
brought in the 
money. You can- 
not take a_ profit 
out of the business 
until after your 
merchandise or 
service has been 
sold. The question 
as to how well you 
will do in 1928 is 
largely a question 
of how much of 
your merchandise 
or service you are 
going to sell at a 
fair profit. 

If the sales prob- 
lem plays such an 
important part in 
your business—or 





. the firm lost 
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patronage was worth more to them in 


By Miles F. Hollister 


profession—then it will be worth our 
while to tear this problem apart and 
take a good look at it. 

What is the most important single 
factor in the sales end of any business? 

The answer 
Personality. 

If you had to make a choice between 
personality and knowledge of your 
merchandise, personality is even more 
important than a knowledge of what 
you have to sell. I will go a step 
farther. Personality in a high per- 
centage of cases is more important than 
the merchandise itself. An extreme 
statement, you will say? However, I 
think that a few simple illustrations 
taken from every-day business history 
will convince you. 


comes in one word— 


Suppose we take a look at the aver- 
age customer who frequents your 
place of business, or the average pa- 
tient or client who comes to your pro- 
fessional office. Suppose we analyze 
his reasons for being there. What 
causes a customer to spend his money 
in your place of business, and what 
will keep him coming back? 

We may as well use the process of 
elimination. 

To begin with, does your customer 
spend his money with you because of 


the quality of your merchandise or 
service? Is quality the 
deciding factor? It is 
Ty 













a customer whose 


dollars and cents than that clerk’s sal- ———- “R- 
ary for an entire year.” 


not. As much as we have ad 
as much as we have plastered 
billboards, in the 
periodicals, and elsewhere, g 
merchandise is not the 
in getting your customer to 
money with you. 


newspapi 


de cidiy 


Don’t misunderstand me, |] 
saying that quality of mercha 
not important. It is very impo 
I am saying, however, that qua 
merchandise is not the decidin 
as to where your customer sper 
money. Let’s take such a simpk 
as the suit of clothes you are wea 
Is it all wool? Do you know? [I doub: 
it. Is it the best suit of clothes 
could have bought in your city f 
amount of money you paid? [Do 
know? Again, I have my doubts 

AKE your automobile. Is it the bx 

automobile you could have boug 
the amount of money you 
do not think you know for 
seriously doubt if anyone knows, f 
fact, that the automobile he is driving 
is the best car that could be purchas 
for the money. 


. 


Spent. | 


sure ] 


The fact is we bought our autom 
because we had confidence in w 
someone told us about it. And 
placed confidence in what that som 
told us—because, to a degree at least 
that person sold us his own persona 

It seems apparent, then, that 
customer does not spend his money b 
cause of the quality of the merchandis 

he buys. He couldn’t b 

cause he is not capable 

judging the quality. 
However, if the custome 


f 


merchandise, even 
quality would not 
be the deciding fa: 
tor. Merchand 
is so highly st: 
ardized these 
that he can g 
any one of a h 
dozen places in 
most any line 
business or prot 
sional activity 
buy about the b 
that can be bou: 
for a given sum 
money. After 
who knows whet! 


could judge the quality ot 
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FEY ric ina 


Kuppenheimer, Hickey 
Society Brand, or Stein- 
the best clothing? Who 
ther a Chrysler, a Buick, a 
_a Nash, or a Willys-Knight 


Park, 


:utomobile? 
‘ustomer in ten can intelli- 
the best one of a half- 
ent makes of clothing. Not 
in ten can intelligently 
one of a_ half-dozen 
‘ars in the same price classi- 
Not one client in ten can 
best of a half-dozen different 
Not one patient in ten can 
, select the best of half-a- 
rent doctors. 
alone could not be the decid- 
since it is fairly apparent 
customer can go to anyone 
different places and get just 
good merchandise as he can 
you. This is not always true, 
present-day efficiency in pro- 
and with the keenness of 
lay competition in producing 
is so generally true that we 
about accept it as a fact. 
‘e the deciding factor as to 
uur customer spends his money? 


r 


best 


I t believe so. It probably is not 
ling factor as to where you 

uur money. We place too much 

en on price. As a matter of fact, 


a majority of people are today paying 
more than they would have to pay if 
‘e were the only consideration. If 
loubt this statement, take a look 
1 few of the outstanding merchan- 
organizations in the United 
You might start with Wana- 
maker on the Atlantic Coast, you might 
include Marshall Field; you can go on 
‘ross the United States to the Schles- 


you 


lising 


states. 


singer Chain on the Pacific Coast. 
You will find that the outstanding in- 
stitutions are not selling on _ price. 


Their prices are fair, but they are not 
lepending upon price appeal. And 
what is true of the United States, is 
generally true of other countries. 

Is location the deciding factor as to 
where your customer spends his money? 
Hardly. Your customer probably walks 
past one store and into another, every 
day. So do you. He probably drives 
ten blocks out of his way regularly to 
have his automobile greased, and goes 
it least a quarter of a mile off his 
beaten path to have his hair cut in a 
certain barber shop. 


] "HAT will be the deciding factor? 
In the final analysis other things 
being anywhere near equal, I am going 
0 spend my money where I like the 
men and women with whom I am doing 
business. And one thing is absolutely 
certain—I will not spend my money in 
any place of business if I do not like 
the men and women. Neither will you. 
\ few days ago I sat in the home of 
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a man who lives in a_ prosperous 


middle western city of the United 
States. We were discussing various 
local business institutions. When I 


happened to mention the name of one 
well-known my friend shook 
his head. I asked him what was wrong. 


concern, 


“Well, so far as I am concerned,” he 


said, “I am all done with that com- 
pany.” “That’s interesting,” I replied, 
“tell me why. Are their prices too 


high, or isn’t their merchandise good?” 
“Their prices compare favorably with 
competitors,” he answered, “and their 
merchandise was good enough for me 
over a period of about seven years dur- 
ing which I did business with them.” 
“Then why have you decided not to 
buy from them any more?” I asked him. 
“Because I don’t like the way they do 
business.” And then my friend told 
me the story that I have heard five 
hundred times before—the story that 
accounts for more disgruntled cus- 
tomers and more lost business than any 
other single factor in the entire cata- 
logue of complaints. 

He had met one clerk in this place 
of business whose personality was ob- 
jectionable. After meeting this clerk 
two or three times, he walked out never 
to return again. And the firm lost a 
customer whose patronage was worth 
more to them in dollars and cents than 
that clerk’s salary for an entire year. 

This man is well-established in his 
city and will probably live there for the 
rest of his life. He told me that he 
had spent between a thousand and 
fifteen hundred dollars each year in 
this particular place of business. Just 
take out your pencil—do a little figur- 
ing, and you will get a fair idea of 
the cash value of personality in busi- 
ness. 





“He showed me 
the copy for a 
double-page ad- 
vertisement 
he 


which was 
going to place 
in the morning 


papers.” 


look 


Let’s 
situation. 
certain city I know of two stores, di- 
rectly across the street from each other. 


at another very ordinary 


On a certain street in a 


They are in the same business. They 
are selling the same merchandise, and 
for the most part, the same brands. 
They are selling at about the 
price, to the prospective 
tomers. One is a growing, prosperous 
concern today. The just 
dwindling off toward the ragged edge 
of bankruptcy. 


ls, Sad 


serious 


same 
same cus- 


other is 


right here, let’s do a little 
thinking. How are we go- 
ing to account for the success of one of 
these and failure of the 
other. Both have equal opportunities. 
They are in the same line of business, 


have the same merchandise, the same 


stores the 


prices, the same street, the same city, 
the same prospective customers and the 
same business conditions. 

Well, if you were to walk in and talk 
to the employees of these two stores— 
watch them handle the public—you 
would find the reason. When you had 
completed your investigation you would 
realize as perhaps you have never 
realized before that after all business 
is brains. Business is a human thing, 
made up of human beings and the 
calibre and personality of the men and 
women in any business or profession 
will pretty much determine its success. 
Here again you have a pretty good 
picture of the cash value of personality 
in business. 

Before we go any farther, it might 
be a good idea for us to stop and define 
We are talking about per- 

But what is personality? 
the best definition 


our subject. 
sonality. 
Briefly, I know, 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Palace of the 


Na- 
tional Congress in 
Buenos Aires, one 
of many beautiful 
buildings in the 


South American 
metropolis 




















Washington Monu 
ment in Palermo ( 
Buenos Aires, gift 


of American colo 
to Argentine at th 
centennial 

tion in 


‘ ele bt 4 
1910 





[he New Argentine i= 


HE 


the story-books and 


fabulous Argentine of 
the mov- 


Ing-picturs was the country 


we went to see. The land 
of Rudolph Valentinos, smiling senori- 
tas, high-spirited old patriarchs who 
were lords indeed of all they surveyed. 
The Argentine—where young (Ameri- 
can) engineers made their fortunes, 
and where renegades reformed. The 


latter two inhabitants of the Argentine, 
so the story-books had it, always re- 
turned just in 
time to save the mortgaged farm and 
marry the poor girl who had kept the 
faith. 


Those 


from South America 


charac- 
ters who inhabited the Argentine, we 
thought of 


fascinating, fictional 


course, vere 


fabulously 





Old 


Suenos Aires 


By Ruth Crawford 


wealthy. Were not the Argentinos the 
spendthrifts of Paris? If 
ple who only stayed south for a few 
years returned to buy a seat on the 
stock exchange, how many millions did 
an Argentino have who lived there all 
his days? Dick Whittington once be- 
lieved that the streets of London were 
paved with gold; those who went with 
Captain John Smith’s colony certainly 
expected to find rivers of flowing gold. 
Those ideas of an unknown country 
were only slightly modified by us in 
our advance ideas of what we would 
find in the Argentine. 

True, we know that the wealth of the 
South America 
gold. It 
Argentine. 


those peo- 


Republic was not in 
in the rich land of the 
Land, land, land! Millions 


was 





of hectares of land over which 
millions of cattle, herded by gau 


who could outride the Devil hi 
Enough. We_ should have 


better, but it was an exciting, glan 
ous, unreal Argentine we expect 
find as we trailed the Southern | 
until it shown in the blue skies 
Argentina. 

What happened? What we le 
pected, or included in our notio 
what the country was like. Th 
tarians of Buenos Aires, assembl 
luncheon in the beautiful Palace H 
raised their cocktail glasses and 
a toast to their guests, the Am« 
Such 





senoritas. climaxed a sél 





enlightening experiences, of such 
acter that when we left the Arge! 
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ater, it was to take 


and of the North, 
nt we had expect- 
we were to tell en- 
vy to the North, the 
modern Argentine 
Rotarians of Buenos 
sented. 
ll meet some of thes 
re building the Ar- 
we had been told be- 
went to the Rotary 


rians had drunk a 
is. A few minutes 
guided us to the din- 
to a flower-decked 
e two tiny American 
ked the places of the 
nen, young or old, who 
attended a_ Rotary 
meeting in the Argen- 
ital. 
lid it matter that the 
Dr. Cupertino del 








uuld speak no English, 
we on either side of ‘Sielst eee : 
1d speak no Spanish? Scene along the Avenue Infanta Isabel in Bur nos Aires, where practically all the trees have 
id it matter that these been planted by the hand of man 
speeches in Spanish? 
miled in English. The man who indeed, to be extended anywhere, but it the way, is president of the Nation: 
ited at my friend’s left, acting Was only typical of th iy of life of Museum of Fine Art 
terpreter, was a New Zealander, that great country of the South, the They were mer hose responsibility 
N Ff. Tribe, who had brought the Argentine. va the ame as that of the Rota n 
Boston Bank of America to Buenos That early Septemb lay, in the [T had come to kno at home That 
\ Performing the same gracious Rotary meeting of Buenos Aires, we day one committee brought in a report 
for me as Sr. Tribe did for my ™et the business and cultural leaders on an international political situatior 
was Enrique Gil, Argentino, of the Argentine. Ejighty-one men are the or Oo Dp emenitiied the eport wa 
Yale graduate, and translating, enrolled; their club roster reads like ag prominent historian Anoths om 
explained that Dr. del Campo wanted @ League of Nations. There are good mittee reported on the progr of the 
know that this luncheon had been Old Hebrew name like Patricio boys’camp work. All of tl is a part 
en that the North American jour- Browne, along th K names as of the program of helpfuln bess 
sts might meet the business men of Garcia and Rodriguez. The elassifica- nationally and locally; and Rotary wa 
Argentine and hear their expres- tions included doctors, lawyers, manu- giving these men a commo) ground 
sions of good-will toward the United facturers, journalists, merchants, naval upon which to labor—an atmosphere of 
States of the North. A gracious act, officers, diplomats. Sr. del Campo, by  friendlin« and interest and strong 
support. These men were having thei 
~- — — fun, too, less loudly than the North 
American sho his enjoyment; but 
“SS AAA AS there wa the same evident enjoyment 
ae. —=—_— ooo f the ot fellow companior ) 
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\ met! not one of tne mem be 
' m ed coming to meet tne \ 
i estrangera who had been guests that 
4 day. Some of them poke their own 
yi good wishes in faltering Eng ot] 
: ers had their greeting translated. All 
by their cordiality transcended the ne 


= 


of a common language. They had mad 
us understand their friendship, not f 


but for the country we represented 


What an astounding country thei: 
own? One must speak of it in supe 
latives. What a future it will have 


But above all, what an unknown 
country it is to those who shoul 


1 KNOW 


- é Y $ fan - > ; - 4 a oe . ° . . 
: . —EE - - it well, since the future of one of t 
»: Peuser, Buenos Aires 





( 
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i 
Americas depends so much upon the 


Huge traveling crane on the Presidente Avellaneda Bridge, River Reachuelo, a scene . 
other. Now it is with humiliation that 


typical of the commerce and industry of Buenos Aires. 
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one thinks of the preconceived notions 
of what the Argentine was like, ideas 
obtained from believing “The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse,” occa- 
sional missionary reports, and imagina- 
tive novelists. One is ashamed not 
only of one’s own colossal ignorance, 
but of one’s countrymen who know so 
little of what is taking place in the 
Argentine. We have so little concep- 
tion of the role that country of the 
South must play. Visiting the Argen- 
tine, meeting its people, attempting to 
understand, catching its spirit, is like 
discovering that somewhere in the 
world there is a country which stands 
at the threshold of such tremendous 
development that you wonder where 
you have been that you have missed 
the significance. One naturally asks, 
“What will the Latins do in building 
a New World country? Will they add 
to Western progressiveness their own 
rich cultural inheritance?” 

One asks that question more and 
more as distance makes possible a 
clearer, more interpretative view of a 
visit which was all too full to allow 
for anything except absorption then 
and there. Now the impression which 
remains clearest of all is that the 
Argentine is a country which will some 
day stand alone. It is a country which 
will never be like the United States; 
nor will it be like Europe, for the Ar- 
gentine is breaking with the traditions 
of the mother country. In working 
out its destiny, however, the country 
of the South has a richer inheritance 
on which to base her hopes than the 
United States of the North. Both 
countries had Europe: but besides the 
Old Country’s culture the Argentine 





Vhoto: La Nacion, Buenos Aires. 


has the United States’ precedent of 
progressiveness. 

To quote an English paper, the 
Buenos Aires Herald, established in 
1876: “In industry, agriculture, manu- 
facture, Argentine is progressing well- 
nigh as fast as did the United States 
in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. It would be well for those 
of us who are on the spot to take cogni- 
zance of this restless development, and 
to base our business calculations 
thereon.” 


UCH a statement is made with the 
‘“ evidence at hand that a good start 
has been made. Materially, the country 
is progressing until you can almost hear 
its growing pains. After a century of 
political independence (in 1810, the Ar- 
gentine freed itself from Spain), a 
century filled with as much turmoil as 
the United States experienced from 
1776 to 1876. But the first seventeeen 
years of the second century of Argen- 











tine have witnessed as remarkal 
development as did the correspo 
period in United States’ history 
From the majestic peaks of 
Andes to the level plains of the P 


and the Chaco, the country is fe: 


the impetus. The spirit is cont 
No one talks of the past; all ta 
the future. Someday the Arg 
will have its own coal mines, the) 
Someday we shall make use of 
mineral resources and thus. beco! 
manufacturing as well as an ag 
tural nation, they predict. 

“Someday we shall take our 
as an industrial country,” they de 
“We used to think this country 
good only for cattle-raising, and b 
ing so, we brought in the wheat 
which we made our bread. Toda 
are one of the greatest cereal-ex 
ing countries in the world. We 
not yet realized our possibilties 
someday... .” 

(Continued on page 35) 
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—will be Rotary’s “key man” in your district 


During the next two GOPP>COOOO>E SS OOS ODO O OOOO OOOO rooooe ings, these qualifications 
me Ss, € 
et connrenes will be = a ‘ + are as timely and oppor 
at each conference a ] . “ ° a ’ p . T° ". 
a cach il be nom. & What Your Next District Governor Will Do 3 tune today as upon the day 
d then later elected ¥ ; ¢ they were writte The 
mvention in Minne- Bs 1. Attend the international convention at Minneapolis in June, $ Pate , ritten.. 120] 
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ally satisfying. Each responsibility in 
Rotary to which one may be called 
offers opportunities and charms all its 
own. However, from the point of 
personal satisfaction of a task 
well done, of constructive permanent 
service, personal growth in Rotary 
ideals and growth in acquaintanceship 
and intensely developed friendships no 
experience is so rich and useful as that 
of service as a district governor. 

Each year at their district confer- 
ences the Rotarians of their respective 
districts nominate one of their number 
as their district governor. As the dis- 
trict governor is an international officer, 
the election actually takes place at the 
international convention; nomination by 
a district conference is, however, for all 





tion. 

What manner of man is the district 
governor? Must he be a super-man? 
One might think so from a considera- 
tion of the qualities of an_ ideal 
governor. 

The first and essential attribute is 
that of leadership. Leadership of course 
is an elusive, intangible, indefinable 
quality. But without the ability to en- 
thuse and lead his fellows into paths 
of achievements a governor is under 
the severest of handicaps. 

That exceedingly versatile student of 
all the ramifications of Rotary, Past 
International President Guy Gundaker, 
several years ago listed twelve qualifica- 
tions for the ideal district governor. As 
is true of all of Guy Gundaker’s writ- 


and advise them helpfully as to their work 

11. He must have a personality that will attract 
men and hold friends even though his duty 
may call for plain and firm speaking from 
him to them. 

12. He must possess the esteem and confidence 
of his own club and be able to rely upon 
its cooperation. 

They read like the qualifications of a 
super-Rotarian, do they not? However, 
hundreds of modest and worthy Rotar- 


ians who would not admit for a 
moment to the possession of the at- 
tributes listed above have filled the 


office to great credit and have arisen to 
éath duty and opportunity as they pre- 
sented themselves. Incidentally, Guy 
Gundaker humorously admits the fact 
that possibly he himself did not possess 
the qualifications listed above when he 
40) 


(Continued on page 
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Standing on ()ne’s ()wn Kee: 


Youth needs training in courage and tenacity 


OWER was in the office 
this morning as I was & 
going over in my mind 
what I should say in 
these paragraphs which I pro- 


% 


eetoeseaioatoete 


posed writing this afternoon. % 
He was looking wonderfully well $ 

well-fed, well-groomed, well- 
disposed toward everything and = 


“How are you getting on?” I 
asked, for he had not been out 
of college long and I had not 
followed his career since he 
graduated. 

“I’m happy,” he replied. “I 
have a hard job, but I don’t 
seem to mind. If I get into a 
hole I manage to crawl out. I 
never could quite understand 
how I got the job. Why do you 
suppose they selected me?” 

It was a difficult position 
which he was filling, one which 
required backbone and judgment 
and the ability to make quick 
decisions and then stick to them. 
He had to solve, in general, his 
own problems. There was little 
chance to ask advice from any- 
one older or more experienced 
than himself. 

“I know why,” I replied. “They 
wanted some one who had learned to 
stand on his own feet, and so they got 
you. 

Bower was one of a large family. 
His father received a definite salary, 
but it was quite inadequate to his needs. 
His boys—there were five, I believe— 
had early to become independent, to look 
after themselves, to earn their own 
education if they got one. John had 
earned his own clothes since he was 
ten; he had financed himself through 
high school, and in college he had man- 
aged his own financial affairs without 
burdening the home folks who were 
quite unable to carry any further bur- 
dens than those imposed by the younger 
children. He had worked at a dozen 
different things—skilfully, too, in many 
instances. He had borrowed money 
when the way to further intellectual 
progress seemed barred. He had never 
whined, he had never asked for spe- 
cial favors, he had never thrown him- 
self upon anyone else and asked to be 
carried. He had stood on his own feet, 
smiling, cheerful, happy that he had 
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sistent enough.” 
ence.” 


business. 


By Thomas Arkle Clark 


Dean of Men, University of Illinois 


a ts a a a te te ts ts te es te ete te te ee ts i ed 


*¢ LYE was a pampered child.” “He dis- 
“He is not per- 
“He lacks independ- 
Such are the characterizations that 
we often hear applied to young men in 
Wherein lies the fault? This 
question Dean Clark discusses in his ar- 
everybody. ticle which he has written for THE 
ROtTARIAN. 
Dean Clark is one of few men whe 
have had the opportunity for observing 
at close range thousands of young men, 
mostly under twenty, and brought up un- 
der the influence of varying degrees of 
parental training. 
At the completion of his twenty-fifth 
year as Dean of Men at the University of 
Illinois, a career which has brought him 
fame in the college world, university 
alumni, students, friends, and his Rotary 
club, all united in paying him honor. A 
story of Dean Clark’s career, one of the 
series of “Unusual Stories of Unusual 
Men,” written by a man who has known 
him for nearly twenty years, appears on 
page 29. 


likes hard work.” 


an opportunity to make something of 
himself. I knew very well why he had 
been chosen for the job he was holding, 
and I knew, too, why he would soon be 
holding a better one. 


A FORMER neighbor of mine—it was 
thirty years ago or so—had what 
was then a very novel theory concerning 
the bringing up of children. He laid 
down certain principles, and then, if the 
child violated the principle which he had 
put before him, the father let him suf- 
fer the consequences. It seemed a little 
cruel at times, but what the parent 
was attempting to do was to teach the 
child to stand on his own feet, to be 
self-reliant and independent. 

I recall that there was almost a 
riot in the neighborhood at one time 
caused by the adherence of Mr. Somer 
to his theories of bringing up children. 
The streets at the time to which I refer 
were unpaved. In the early spring the 
mud in the public highways was almost 
bottomless. 

“Don’t go out into the street,” Mr. 
Somer had said to his youngest son, 
“you’re likely to get stuck in the mud.” 





| 


Of course, one of th 
of the older man’s teach): 
been to inculcate a spirit 
pendence and adventur 
offspring. The boy decided thy 
he would try the experimen: 
see for himself if his fath, 
statements were correct. Ae. 
cordingly, he ventured out int 
the miry highway and sg; 
above his shoetops in the mud 
The more he struggled, the deep 
er he sank, and soon he began 
to cry loudly for help. His 
father looked on very placidly, 
but made no effort to go to his 
assistance. 

“You got yourself into the 
difficulty; you may get out,” he 
said. Thereupon the neighbors 
announced that he was a cruel 
harsh parent whose derelictions 
should be called to the attention 
of the city authorities. The 
child struggled out all right. 
Whether or not he has developed 
any marked quality of self-reli- 
ance, I cannot say, but I think 
it altogether likely. One learns 
to depend upon himself, to stand 
upon his own feet in only one 
way, by having to do so. 

Every year in college there is about 
the same percentage of young fellows 
who make their college work a pretty 
complete failure. This failure almost 
never comes from lack of proper pre- 
liminary training or from lack of abil- 
ity. The men who enter college now 
have almost without exception quite 
adequate preparations to do the work 
for which they are registered. It 
only the rare exception that the co! 
lege undergraduate lacks the mental 
equipment to do college work readily, 
and, even where there has been 4 
paucity of gray matter, I have know: 
the man to succeed through sheer « 
termination and hard work. I have 
mind such a man now, who has far | 
than an average mind, but he has t! 
unquenchable desire for an educatio! 
he is undaunted by the prospect of ha: 
work, and he is getting on, and he 
going to continue to get on. 

What causes young men to fail is 
lack of self-reliance, the inability 
stand on their own feet. They ha‘ 
been petted and coddled too much; th: 
have been shielded and kept from ma! 
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takes and helped over or steered 
he rough places in the road. 

t into the mud some one was 

to pull them out. They are 
childre n and youngest sons, or 
widows or of the well-to-do who 
too much sheltered and pro- 
, tenderly and unwisely loved, 
my office 
He wore 


One was in since 
vriting this article. 
ful fur coat, and had an elab- 
set diamond on his hand, and 
-t-model derby hat on his head. 
going to fail completely, and all 
he expects someone to pull him 
the mud. 
much to thank my mother for. 
ne owes his mother a thousand 
yre than he can ever hope to re- 
| I more than most people. The 
at I am most grateful for is 
e left me largely to my own 


a young boy of fifteen when 
er died and I was very slender 
ry small for my age. We were 
on a farm a few miles from town. 
lone very little work previously 

ad taken less responsibility, but 


my father went, the burden fell 
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self-binder or the mowing-machine be 


came refused to func- 


obDstreperous and 


tion properly, I could not run to some- 


one to adjust it satisfactorily for me. 
I sat down and studied the thing out; 
I tried one thing or another until | 
found out what was t matter. It was 


a good experience for me, it taught me 
self-reliance, and training | 
became a man 

There 


physical 


very rapidly. 


were a good many difficult 
tasks to be performed which 
boyish strength. There was 


harvested, the corn to 


taxed my 
the grain to be 
be husked, and the hay to be gotten in. 
I could not lift as 
and 


much as the older 
but I 
did, 


get my load of hay or of oats bundles 


stronger men, learned to 


work faster than they and so to 


pitched off as soon as the other men, 
so that I did not delay the progress of 
the work. 

The 
and my ingenuity most was 
hayrack on. I couldn’t lift it 


the wagon wheels one end at 


thing that taxed my strength 
getting the 

clear of 
a time as 
a strong man might have done; I was 
too independent to ask mother to help 
me, for that would have been an open 
that I 


I scorned the weakness of such an ad- 


admission was not a man, and 


It was up to me to do it alone. 





e. True, my older brother, who 

eleven years my senior and who mission. 
married, and 

was a_ great 

lived on an 
cent farm and 


much to assist 
but after all, 

the work had to be 
ne, the responsi- 
bility had to be as- 
sumed, and I did it. 
away a 
thousand miles or 
before I was 
and _ be- 
weighed a 
pounds, 


He moved 


more 
seventeen 
fore I 


hundred 


and I was entirely 

alone. Mother never 

scolded me, never 

found fault, never 

gave me many di- WHILE & FEW 
rections, never re- Caeeore We 


stricted my com- ’ 
ings and goings. I 
no doubt she 
wanted to very much 
at times, but she 


was a wise woman 


have 


and she let me stand 
on my own feet. 


‘THE work was 
hard, the prob- , = 
lems were not easy. ss 


Often I got into me- 
chanical and physi- 


] 


‘al difficulties, but I \—26 
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I g of the heavy, cumbe! 


some thing upon a store box by lugging 


and hauling, and then, climbing upon 


the wagon, I pulled that end of the 


rack into place over the wheels. Then 
I moved the box to the other end of the 


wagon and repeated the process 
pretty hot and much out of breath when 
the task was finished, but I am sure I 
felt 


plishment as a 


as much satisfaction in my accom 


foot-ball player does 


when he carries the ball across the goal 


line for a touchdown. I swaggered, I 


have no doubt, for I was doing a hard 

job alone; I was standing on my own 

Teet. 

earls George was twelve, he con 
ceived the idea of delivering the 


morning papers for a local newsdealer 


Some of his friends were doing it and 


making a little spending money, and 


there was a route open, George knew, 


and though he was not particularly in 


need of money, he approached his 


mother upon the subject of taking thi 
new responsibility. She hesitated a 
little. 

“You'll have to get up early, George,” 


she explained, “if you take this news 


paper route—a great deal earlier than 
you are used to getting up, and there 
won’t be anyone to 

: =. call you, nor any 

] one to get you a hot 

' breakfast. Ican lay 

your breakfast out 

for you the night 

before, but you'll 

have to eat it by 

yourself. It is cold 

and dark at half 

past five of a win 


ter morning. If you 
take the job, I don’t 
fall 


you 


want you _ to 
down; I 
\\ to carry it 


| . 
\\\\\! like a 


want 
through 
man.” 














\\ George hesitated 

SL Solas aminuteortwo. He 

SSS was like Columbus 

Z launching out into 

THis BEATS FOLLOWMG —A_ san unknown sea, or 
— EZ. ==——_ Lindbergh taking 
= aay ee en —==a—q~2Os«O F's for his non-stop 
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THREE AND A HALE 


MILES TO HOME ¢ 





flight across the At- 
lantic. 
“T think I'll 
it,” he said 
He set his alarm 
clock at night, and 


take 
finally. 








worked myself out. 
If sometimes the 
orn planter or the 





This Dissatis 


D \ 


ed Age—By Shoemaker 


e every morning his 
mother, lying in bed 
wide awake, could 
hear it go off; and 

i, then George would 
=. be stirring in his 
room. She knew 
when he was put- 


ting on his clothes; 
(Cont’d on page 58) 
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hoose an Author 
You Choose alrien;'” 


and sit down with him in the soft glow of 
the reading lamp with open mind and receptive 
heart. Rotarian Phelps, in his article, diseusse 
a number of new books which should appeal 
od particularly to Rotarians. 








At the right 
Alfred 
Aloysius Horn, 
South African 
philosopher, 
seventy - three 
years old, 
whose “Trader 
Horn” is a 
true story of 
vivid human 
experience. 








































Booth Tarkington, Hoosier 
novelist, whose “Claire Amb 
ler” faithfully and fascinat 
ingly portrays the American 
flapper to the same degres 




































of perfection that his novel, 
“The Plutocrat” portrays the ki 
American business man 
Beal 
ory 
Right André ew 
Maurois, keen sania 
student of nine Photo by: - ; 
teenth century Photo: Underwood wae 
England, author & Underwood, they 
of “Disrae li \ stim 
picture of the 4 
Victorian Age ; 
(re01 
ably 
Eng 
forg 
This 
“Out 
The head tend 
peeping out tion 
from amid edge 
this “Hal . writ! 
Ro ae h” ' pies 
comedy i 
group, is that j hum 
of Carl i dom 
Sandburg. t estin 
author of a ; 
news two- ; Mi 
volume Time 
biography 1900 
of Abraham ‘ nolit 
Lincoln. 1 State 
appe 
are ; 





a Emil Ludwig, German scholar, whose “Lif 

Caderesd Napoleon” continues to be one of the best se! 

& Underwood ers in biography. Mr. Ludwig, at present, 
on a lecture tour of the United States 
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New Books for Rotarians 


A wide choice of fiction, biography, history 


Lampson Professor of English at Yale University 


—QH E best new 
books for Ro- 
tarians are 
books designed 
and women who 

ellectually mature; 
yite the insult of- 
to the Rotarians of 

N York by their guest, 

( nce I find 

-otarians are usually 
who are bearing the 
and heat of the 
men engaged in car- 
on the work of the 
men who are in- 
sted not only in facts 
in things, but in 


Darrow, 


During the year 1927 

peared a number of im- 

tant works in history 
and in biography. The 
Rise of American Civiliza- 
tion, by Charles and Mary 
Beard, is American his- 
tory written from an unusual point of 
view. The authors are scholars who 
know what they are talking about; they 
write with~soberness of mind. But 
they also command an enlivening and 
stimulating prose style. 

A one-volume history of England, by 
George Macaulay Trevelyan, is prob- 
ably the best one-volume history of 
England ever written, and I am not 
forgetting either Green or Gardiner. 
This book is not one of those ridiculous 
“Outlines,” the curse of our age, in- 
tended to supply all needful informa- 
tion to those who have neither knowl- 
edge nor background; it is a work 
written by a profound scholar, who 
fortunately has a mind filled with wit, 
humor, and common-sense. It is sel- 
dom that one sees a manual as inter- 
esting as a novel; but this is just that. 

Mark Sullivan’s History of Our 
Times, giving a record of America from 
1900 to 1925, is the story of recent 
political and social life in the United 
States. Two volumes have already 
appeared, and more will follow. They 
are abundantly illustrated. Mr. Sulli- 
van is a high-grade newspaper man, 
with a nose for news. The salient facts 
in our political life and social customs 
are given in a vivid manner. Men like 
Roosevelt, Bryan, and others are fully 


By William Lyon Phelps 





One of the woodcut decorations by Wilfred Jones, in 
“The Rise of American Civilization.” 


discussed ; songs, favorite 


books, fashions in clothes, the domestic 


popular 


revolutions wrought by electricity, etc., 


etc., receive due attention. 

The two great personalities in Brit- 
ish politics during the nineteenth cen- 
tury were of Gladstone and 
Disraeli. It so happens that a new and 
freshly written biography of each of 
these giant antagonists appeared sim- 


course 


ultaneously: Disraeli, by André Mau- 
rois, and W. E. Gladstone, by Osbert 
Burdett. These books are candidly and 


honestly written. They are not idola- 
trous panegyrics, after the ancient 
manner, but they are happily free from 
the ironical slander and belittlement so 
popular nowadays. Formerly a biog- 
rapher selected a great man as his 
subject, because he thought the great 
man deserved respectful attention; 
today, the biographer selects not his 
hero, but his victim, and proceeds to 
“show off,” with the intention of scor- 
ing off him as often as possible. As 
some one has said of a certain critic, 
these biographers belong to the Mama, 
look at George! school of writers. An 
excellent example of an ideally bad 
book is a new Life of Henry Ward 
Beecher, which one journal has called 
the biography of assassination. 


Gamaliel Bradford’s Life of D. L. 


Moody i an excellent 
book. Mr. Bradford is not 
an orthodox Christian,’ as 
Moody certainly was; but 
he has no doubt that 
Moody was a man of 
genius, and makes _ his 
readerg see it, too. I dare 
say Moody’s voice was 
heard by more persons 
than any other voice in 
the history of the 
world; there are millions 
living who remember 
those words of sincerity 


Moody 


a passionate re 


and burning faith. 
combined 
with 


ligious conviction 


plain common-sense. At a 


certain religious service, 
he called on one of the 
brethren to lead in 
prayer; the stupid man 


prayed so long there was 

danger of his ruining the 

whole meeting. So Moody 
“While Brother goes 
on praying, let us sing 167.” 
Never was a hymn sung with greater 
gusto. It would of impos 
sible to write a life of Moody without 
including that of Sankey. Mr. Bradford 
gives a vivid portrait of Ira D. Sankey, 
describing his singing, and the amazing 
effect it had on vast audiences in Eng 
land and in America. 

A French view of America is a book 
by André Siegfried, called in the Eng 
lish translation America Comes of Age. 
It is not a work flattering to our na 
tional pride, but it contains much pal 
atable food for thought. 


remarked, Jones 


Hymn 


course be 


I HAVE read many biographies of 

Abraham Lincoln; but the best one 
is Carl Sandburg’s. I have never been 
an admirer of Mr. Sandburg’s original 
poetry, though I suppose I should like 
it better if I could hear him chant and 
sing it, which I am told he does in a 
charming and impressive manner. But 
his biography of Lincoln is a master- 
piece. Sandburg was born and brought 
up on the prairie; he knows by actual 
experience the environment in which 
our great President rose to manhood. 
His two-volume work stops in 1860. It 
is the early time, the years of prepara- 


(Continued on page 44) 
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ROTARIANS IN THE PUBLIC EYE 


Adolfo Ibanez, of Valparaiso, Chile, was re 
cently appointed Minister of Public Works of 
Chile. Well-known among the Chilean people, 
he brings to this important office a high degree 
of business training. Senor Ibanez was presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of Valparaiso last year. 

Gustavo A. Martinez-Zuviria, of Buenos Aires, 
Argentine, whose pen name is “Hugo Waast,”’ is 
a widely known Spanish-American novelist. Ke 
is receiving considerable notice as the winner of 








the Royal Spanish Academy prize for his novel, 
“Black Valley,” an English translation of which 
has just been published in America. Last year 
he was awarded the Grand Argentine National 
Prize for Literature. Senor Martinez-Zuviria is 
vice-president of the Buenos Aires Rotary Club. 


Dr. Henry Suzzalo, of Seattle, Washington, 
noted educator, and former president of the 
University of Washington, is on his way to 
Europe on a six months’ mission. As a member 
of the Board of Trustees of the Carnegie Foun- 


dation for the Advancement of Teaching, 


earrying a special message on American ed 


tion to the Universities of Southern Europ 


Charles Igglesden, Esq., of Ashford, 


England, received a New Year’s hono 
Knighthood from H. M. King George. Rota 
Igglesden, editor of the “Kentish Express 


the retiring president of the Institute of J 
nalists, and during the war served as a s)P 


correspondent. 
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Making a Speech 


What are the chief essentials of a good talk? 


H AT speaker has a ten- 
cent speech and a million- 
dollar voice, but listen to 

that crowd applaud.” 
man making the comment was 
the discriminating few, but he 
fact. Here was a politician 
note rolling out platitudes, but 
an unctiousness and air of au- 
» that made them sound like ver- 

; of wisdom. 
ast with that the late Lord 
Bryce, former British ambassa- 
Washington, unquestionably one 
ablest thinkers and writers of 
neration on political and civic 
ts, and yet it was, in his later 
at least, painful to sit and see 
finger each line of his manuscript 
to hear him drone his words in a 
e inaudible a few feet away. 

It is true that a speech poor in sub- 

ect matter, sparse in thought, weak in 
vie and arrangement, but well de- 
live red, often makes a greater transient 
mpression than a well-organized, inter- 
estingly constructed speech poorly de- 
livered. This is no argument in favor 
if shoddy thinking, but it is a strong 
argument in favor of good delivery. 
One should realize that consciously or 
subconsciously the mechanics of speak- 
ing have much to do with the effective- 
ness of public utterance. The ultimate 
goal, of course, should be a well-bal- 
anced speech, both from the standpoint 
of thought and construction and ade- 
quate delivery. 

In other words, what does it profit 
a man from a public-speaking view- 
point, though he have a_ well-stored 
mind, a faculty for analysis, an aptness 
for forceful and appropriate illustra- 
tion, a gift for phrasing, if the result 
sounds like a subway guard calling the 
stations. 

The average man when asked to talk 
in public is panic stricken. Why? Not 
because he acknowledges that he can- 
not think as well as the next man, but 
because he feels that there is some- 
thing calamitous in getting up before 
a group and trying to tell them what 
he thinks. He has a vision of himself 
stranded, speechless, thoughtless, a 
gibbering idiot, the prize fool of the 
century before a group of human tor- 
turers unequalled in the days of the 
Inquisition. If a man acted in any busi- 
ness or physical crises as he often does 
when confronted with a demand to 


By George S. Dalgety 


Se te as es as 
> HOW often do we hear the 


excuse, when someone is 
asked to give a talk, that pub- 
lic speaking is a profession 
in itself—or that it is the spe- 
cialty of the lawyer and the 
preacher? Yet some of the 
best speeches are made by 
business men, with no tech- 
nical training in speaking, 
but who have the two quali- 
ties that every great speaker 
must have—sincerity and a 
knowledge of his subject. 
In this article, the last of a 
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¢ series of articles on public % 
% speaking, Mr. Dalgety sug- # 
& gests a number of guide-posts ¢ 
$ important to those who may & 
% be called upon to speak. $ 
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make a talk, he would question his own 
intelligence and dependability. 
Naturally some will be better speak- 
ers: than others. This may be the re- 
sult of natural ability, or it may be the 
result of long study and practice. The 
overcoming of seemingly impossible 
difficulties may have originated with 
Demosthenes, but it did not stop with 
him. Many of the so-called gifted ora- 
tors have gained their pre-eminence by 
the hardest kind of grind both in men- 
tal training and in the mechanics and 
art of speech. Opie Read, lecturer and 
novelist, has: been an outstanding suc- 
cess on the platform for many years, 
but it is claimed that his first public 
appearances were dismal failures. He 
had been a prince of story-tellers as a 
newspaper man and thought to capi- 
talize it on the platform. When he 
tried it, he couldn’t even get started 
and others had to fill his time. One of 
his friends is said to have suggested 
that he try it seated by a table, much 
as he had done in the newspaper office. 
This worked out better and gradually 
he gained the confidence and ease that 
enabled him to do away with his 
crutches and speak on his own feet. 


The average business or professional 
man who is called upon to make an oc- 
casional address cannot go back to 
school for a course in public speaking. 
It might not benefit him greatly if he 
did, for the chances are that he would 


have difficulty fitting in with his sur 
roundings, and his 
might be still more emphasized instead 


of eliminated. 


self-consciousness 


However, that should not be 


sary. 


neces- 
That same average business or 
professional man can learn to speak 
clearly and with some degree of effec 
tiveness if he is willing to use the same 
common-sense that would make for suc- 
cess in his regular line of work. 

The following discussion offers a few 
practical suggestions that may be help 
ful. Necessarily, in the space available, 
they will be in outline. Technical treat 
ment of pitch, force, tone, breath con- 
trol, etc., are all important for a 
teacher of speech, but are not germane 
to this purpose. 

The first 
heard and be heard clearly. 
not mean great volume of tone, 
rather clearness and distinctness. A 
good motto might be taken from Will 
Hodge’s old show “The Man from 
Home,” in which the stock line for one 
of the characters was “Don’t mumble 
your words.” Nothing hurts a speaker 
more than indistinectness, and it is a 
common fault. In America, it seems to 
be a natural accompaniment of the 
hurry of life that we do not have time 
to learn to talk. Even our American 
stage celebrities fall behind those of 
England in this respect. Then, too, the 
average business man seems to think 
that nicety of utterance is a sign of 
affectation. A pedantic utterance may 
be, but distinct enunciation is a sign 
of strength and culture. A _ speaker 
owes it to himself and to his audience 
to make sure that his words are heard 
and understood. 


one be 


that 
That does 


essential is 


but 


PERHAPS the most common viola 

tions of distinctness in public utter- 
ance are caused by dropping the breath 
or support from under the last word of 
the clause or sentence, and not sounding 
the final consonants of the words. The 
English language does not, as do some 
others, with the verb. 
theless it is good rhetorical practice to 
close sentences with strong words or 
words important to the thought. If 
then these key words are lost, too often 
the whole thought is lost. The result 
is that the audience quickly loses inter- 
est when it cannot get the thought, be- 


close Never 


(Continued on page 59) 
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| Lindbergh in Porto Rico 


By Elizabeth Kneipple Van Deusen pee 


HEN that minute black 

speck, which rapidly de- 

veloped into the far-famed 

silver ship, “The Spirit of 
St. Louis,” first appeared out of the 
clear blue sky, every heart of those vast 
throngs of men, women, and children, 
who had waited hours in the scorching 
sun on the aviation field at San Juan, 
beat as one in admiration. 
Every voice rose as one in unanimous 
acclaim, in a of those pan- 
demoniums of joy which have every- 
where welcomed the hero of the skies, 
whenever he has briefly come to earth. 
And best of all, everyone turned to his 
neighbor with that smile which speaks 
of enmities, jealousies, and hurts for- 
gotten at least for the time being in 
the experiencing of one of life’s exalted 
moments. For the man who came to 
his wholesome presence alone, 


boundless 


repetition 


us, by 
helped to wipe out pettiness; in fact, 
his was the rare gift of uniting the 
spirits of all who look upon him, in 
peace, amity, and brotherhood. And it 
is our hope that after he has departed, 
after the tumult of excitement has died 
away, some essence of these emotions 
will remain with us, raising our lives 
just a level higher than they have been 
before. 


It was the great good fortune of the 
San Juan Rotarians, their wives, and 
guests to entertain Porto Rico’s illus- 
trious visitor, Colonel Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, on his arrival here, February 2, 
1928, with a banquet in the Condado 
Vanderbilt Hotel at which covers were 
laid for nearly three hundred. It was 
the writer’s privilege to be present at 
this affair and to hear the excellent 
address of welcome delivered by the 
president of San Juan Rotary, Dr. 
Esteban Garcia Cabrera. Dr. Garcia 
Cabrera spoke of Colonel Lindbergh as 
the greatest of all Rotarians because 
he actually conveys in person from one 
country to another, as he wings his 
yay, that feeling of peace and good- 
will among men and nations which is 
the ideal of Rotary International. 
While in Porto Rico, Dr. Garcia asked 
Colonel Lindbergh to read in the eyes 
of the people their love for America 
and their feeling of brotherhood 
towards the people of the northland, 
as expressed in their reception of him, 
the unofficial ambassador of that nation. 
A special message from the Rotarians, 
contained in Dr. Garcia’s speech, was 
as follows: 


No doubt you know the mighty force of 
Rotary in the world today, a force which is 


given to the institution by the value of 

moral ideals. Rotary aims to a perfect 
standing, good-will, and _ international 
through a world fellowship of business and | 
fessional men united in the Rotary ideal 
Service. It aims toward a perfect understanding 
of the Oriental by the Occidental; of the Ama 
zonian by the Eskimo; of the, Mohammedan by 


the Christian; of the Confucian by the Shir 
toist. 
Rotarians are internationalists. Rotary has 


a great watchword. It has a great call to « 
Our watchword, our call rings in the 
Service. And the Rotarian idea of servic 
large idea: service to the city, to the cit 
to citizenship; national service; internat 
service; service to all mankind. It is ar 
bitious service which laughs at oceans, as 
did when you crossed the Atlantic; and la 
at mountains, as you did when you jump: 
Andes; and laughs at national bound: 
creeds, and political divisions. 

For that service and because you are a k 


tarian hy your deeds, because you, like 
Rotarians, do not hate the small man | 
love the big one, and because you, li 


Rotarians, have tried to be as big as our 
and because you in this trip through |! 
America are representing the supreme wo 
the day—peace—peace, the emblem of cit 
ship, peace, the word that concerns all of 
old and young, weak and strong, obscure 
illustrious, those who work with their h 
and those who work with their brains, peac 
keeper of all we have, the keeper of our 

ties, of our ordered society, of our propert 
our moral and mental treasures, of our 

and more than all that of the collective 

science of humanity, and because today 
have been chosen by your country to repre 
peace throughout these Latin American 

tries, and since the Rotarian spirit, by what 
name you may call it, is the Spirit of Civ 
tion, the spirit of Culture, the spirit >f | 
and because of that great service you havé 
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1, 1928 


we Rotarians of Porto Rico 


ipon, amidst a prolonged ova- 
Garcia placed upon the coat 
Lindbergh, or “Lindy” as he 
known to Rotarians, a gold 
badge. 

; point the Rotarians presented 
ng representative of the local 
uts, James F. McAllister, who 
parchment scroll of welcome to 
ne Scout of the Air.” 


ne 


Colonel Lindbergh appreciates 
fluence that Rotary may exert in 
air 


ng interest in transporta- 


| communication, was exempli- 


his reply. 


Towner, Rotarians, Ladies, and 


to thank this reception 


Rotary can aid very greatly in 


you all for 


bring- 


t those needed airlines of which 
aking this afternoon. I believe that 
en shown in the past that rapid 
tation has always not only increased 
ial activity and prosperity but also 
closer together the communities which 


ed. We shall soon have airlines con- 
he West Indies with South America. 


e today aerial transportation available 


Rico. Figuratively speaking you will 
vy be able to get in an airplane and be 
York forty-eight hours later. Rotary 
a great aid. We need the cooperation 
ntire people of the West Indies and 
ted States to bring about more rapidly 
ansportation between the islands. As 


this afternoon, there is probably no place 


world adaptable to airlines than 


more 


| and South America and the West Indies, 


ul 


hour territory 
more, traveling day and 
I hope that 


we can fly in one over 


equires a day or 


1y ground transportation. 
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‘THERE 
for Colonel Lindbergh is, 
Before may 


benefits of 


is nothing sentimental here, 
beyond all 
else, practical. we realize 
the ps 
national aviation, we must have airlines. 
Colonel 
not to dreamers, but to 


He is 


good-will on a solid basis! 


‘chological inter- 


Lindbergh directs his appeals 
business men. 


an ambassador of good-will—but 


Having enjoyed the unique privilege 
of flying in the biplane, “Santa Maria,” 
of the West Aerial 


Company, which went to St. Thomas to 


Indian Express 


meet Colonel 


Lindbergh and escort him 
to Porto Rico, the writer of this article 
could well appreciate the fact expressed 
above—that one hour in the air is as a 
day by land or sea, for we covered in 
fifty minutes, space only crossed here- 
tofore in an entire night by steamship! 
As we flew above the bright blue sea 
dotted 
St. 


innumerable 


Porto 


which is with 


islands between Thomas and 
Rico, we were impressed by the striking 
comparison which has often been drawn 


between Lindbergh and Columbus. 


History has it that on a certain 
golden dawn the eyes of the great 
admiral beheld in the west a magic 


island of vaster size than any yet found 











s ¢ I vag G ‘ wit 
uxXUu nt green, and t t towerlny 
mist-bDlue mountains topped by pearly 
( u t Was s exaqu teiv bDeautitu 
nd inviting that ¢ imbu ealized it 
must be “Boriquén” of w e had 
heard g ng account from captive 
homesick Indians elsewhert 
I l evel il ay ne SKIP ne ¢ i 

of this alluring island, as though re 
luctant to disturb it primeval 


tudes. Finally he put in at a wester 
bay for water, and on the nineteent 
day of November in the year 1493, he 


planted the royal banner of Castile and 


Leén and claimed the island of Porto 


Rico for their Christian Majestic 
Ferdinand and Isabella. Neat t hand 
vas an attractive little village buil 


bright-hued tropical ve1 


among 


Its inhabitants advanced with extrem 


timidity and amazement towards thes 
strange and _ beautiful white god 
landed on their shores from ships lik 


t irds. What then wa 


great winged b 

their simple joy to see one of the white 
gods lift his hand and to hear him call 
“Taino! Taino!” which in their lan 
guage meant, “Peace, peace, we art 
friends!” 

Innumerable are the change that 
four centuries have worked upon that 
dense tropical wilderness which one 
charmed the eye of Christophe 


(Continued on page 42) 


Columbus. 


In San Juan—In an especially built hangar, Colonel Lindbergh inspects his “Spirit of St. Louis” prior to his 


taking off for Santo Domingo, February 4, 1928. 
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e We iawathy 
Land 


—beckons to those who love to study 
hand, the history and legend of the R. 
Here the visitor to the convention at 
apolis in June will find himself surr. 
by a veritable wealth of Indian lor 
land where a few generations ago th 
und the Chippewa reigned over both 
nar Fa and plain. 

















Photo: Hibbard Studio, Minneapolis 


Minnehaha Falls—a sparkling gem in Longfellow’s Hiawatha 
land. Right—Statue of Hiawatha and Minnehaha, near the falls. 



















Photo: Hibbard Studio, Minneapolis 
“Over wide and rushing rivers, tt 
In his arms he bore the maiden.” tne 








Photo: Minnesota Museum of Natural History 
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jegends of a 


Passing Race 


By E. Bird Johnson 


r HE fact that the 1928 con- 
vention of Rotary Inter- 
national is to be held in Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, is bound 

tract special attention to the land 
fen Thousand Lakes. The visitor 
ire to be impressed by the many 
iences of former Indian occupation. 

Very briefly we may refer to the fact 

it Minnesota was formerly occupied 
by two very powerful Indian tribes, the 

Sioux or Dakota, and the Chippewa or 

Objibwa. Roughly speaking, the Chip- 

pewa occupied the northern, and the 

Sioux the southern part of the State. 

They were forever at war. The smok- 

ing of the peace pipe never resulted in 

armistices that lasted. 

Today the Sioux have been driven 
beyond the boundaries of the State. 
The Chippewas are confined to some six 
or seven restricted reservations, scat- 
tered through the northern part. 

Those who wish to see Indian life in 
as nearly primitive state as it exists 
anywhere in this part of the United 
States, can realize their desire by mak- 
ing a trip to the Red Lake country. 


Like all peoples who have had to de- 
pend upon a spokan language rather 
than a written language to perpetuate 
their history and traditions, Indian his- 
tory and legend have become inextri- 
cably intermixed, and no one can say 
just where fact begins and legend ends. 

However, this does not change the 
fact that Indian lore explains the char- 
acter of the Indian, revealing the deep- 
est and most intimate thinking of the 
race, 

In order to understand the Indian and 
his legends, it is necessary to keep in 
mind the great importance which the 
Indian attaches to fasting. It is a uni- 
versal Indian practice—the deepest 
seated of all Indian rituals. No young 
man is considered to be ready for his 
career until he has accomplished the 
Great Fast. Seven days is the usual 
limit, and no Indian could hope for suc- 
cess in any important enterprise unless 
he had prepared by fasting. The fast 
is considered one of the most vital 
events of life. 
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Hiawatha’s 
fasting, as re- 
lated by the 


poet, Long- 
fellow, is 
typical: 


You shall hear 
how Hiawatha 
Prayed and 
fasted in the 
forest, 

Not for greater 
skill in hunt- 
ing, 

Not for greater 
craft in fish- 
ing, 

Not for triumph 
in the battle, 
And renown 
among the 

warriors, 

But for profit 
of the people, 

For advantage of the nations. 

First he built a lodge for fasting, 
Built a wigwam in the forest, 

By the Shining Big-Sea Water, 

In the blithe and pleasant Spring-time 
In the Moon of Leaves he built it, 
And with dreams and visions many, 
Seven whole days and nights he fasted. 





pn AME te, 
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These fasting periods are times of 
intense religious feeling. The visions 
—we might almost say the hallucina- 
tions—which come to the devotee, under 
the spell of prolonged fasting, find place 
afterward in the tales and legends 
which enrich the story of his race. 

This practice controls the thinking, 
and consequently the lore of all Indian 
tribes. Fasts are supposed to influence 
the manitos, or spirits, whose protec- 
tion is invoked. 

It is during the period of fasting 
preceding the beginning of his career, 
that the young Indian is led to the 
choice of a guardian spirit. This choice 
remains with him through life and in- 
fluences his every act. The guardian 
spirit means exactly the same to the 
Indian as the Christian’s hope of a be- 
friending Savior. There is, however, 
one very important difference. The 
Indian never utters the name. Even 
the circumstances connected with the 
choice of a guardian spirit is concealed 
from those nearest him. 

Every people has its folk-tales and 
legends. The Indians, with abundance 
of time on their hands, and with no 
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A Chippewa Indian brave from Mille Laces region. 


written language, other than picture- 
writing, built up a vast storehouse of 
these legends. Unfortunately, there has 
been less done in a literary way in this 
fruitful field than its interest and im 
portance merit. 

In order to appreciate Indian legends, 
it is necessary to understand something 
of the Indian’s thought processes. The 
Indian never talks of things in the ab- 
stract, that is, of abstract ideas. Every 
thought that is passed along is given 
life and reality by being represented in 
some person or object. 


‘TO the Indian every object is ani- 

mated by some spirit, good or evil. 
In his legends, we discover the real In- 
dian by observing what his heroes are 
and what they do. With no other means 
of passing on these legends and histori- 
cal events, it is but natural that the 
Indian should devote a great deal of 
time to the relation of history that 
eventually becomes legendary, and to 
legends which likely have no other ori- 
gin than the imagination, hopes, fears, 
loves and hates, of those who tell the 
story. 

It is interesting to know that these 
tales are told, very largely, during the 
winter months. This is but natural, for 
the setting is then favorable to the tell- 
ing of tales, where time drags heavily. 
Gathered about the little open fire in 








the center of the tepee or the wigwam, 
it is inevitable that tales should be told 
and retold, and passed on from genera- 
tion to generation. 

But, it is not alone the question of 
time and opportunity, and suggestion, 
that is responsible for the telling of tales 
by the winter fireside. To the Indian, 
spirits inhabit every object upon which 
his eye falls. He believes that the cold 
of winter locks these spirits within the 
object in which they reside, and the 
coming of spring sets them free. Very 
naturally they then wander about 
human habitations. If the tales told of 
them are other than complimentary, 
they are likely to take revenge upon the 
offending story-teller. So it happens 
when spring approaches, fear of the 
lurking spirits causes a cessation of 
the telling of these legendary tales. 

Not infrequently, too, the winter tales 
are told to make the hearers, as well 
as the tellers of the tale, forget the 
pangs of hunger, which ever stalks be- 
side the improvident Indian, who lives 
so largely from hand to mouth. 

Right here is revealed one of the 
finer traits of the Indian. Indeed, a 
trait that would do credit to the high- 
est and most altruistic civilization. You 
have but to read “The Famine,” chap- 
ter of Hiawatha to realize what such 
famine means: 


O the long and dreary winter! 


O the cold and cruel winter! 
Ever thicker, thicker, thicker 
Froze the ice on lake and river, 

Ever deeper, deeper, deeper 

Fell the snow o’er all the landscape, 

Fell the covering snow, and drifted 
Through the forest, round the village. 
Hardly from his buried wigwam 

Could the hunter force a passage; 

With his mittens and his snowshoes 
Vainly walked he through the forest, 
Sought for bird or beast and found none, 
Saw no track of deer or rabbit, 

In the snow beheld no footprints, 

In the ghostly, gleaming forest 
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Fell and could not rise from weakness, 
Perished there from cold and hunger. 


It was at such times that the Indian 
exhibited a true nobility of character. 
What food was available was given to 
the children. The men and the women 
with equal stoicism tried to forget the 
pangs of hunger in the calm narration 
of the tales 

It has-been difficult to decide just 
what legends to select for treatment. 
We finally selected a few that exhibit 
Indian ideas both in regard to matters 
of universal interest, and to those local- 
ized in Minnesota. There are a vast 
number of legends of surpassing inter- 
est. Longfellow has worked many of 
them into his Hiawatha, with its noble 
theme: 

And as brothers live henceforward. 

NE of the most characteristic of 

these legends is the Chippewa ver- 
sion of the creation. Down from the 
skyland came Nokomis. But she re- 
mained fluttering in mid-air, for there 
was no place for her to rest her foot. 
The fish held a great council. The tor- 
toise, because he had a broad back, was 
delegated to rise to the surface of the 
water that Nokomis might find a place 
to alight. The drift masses of the 
water gathered together about the tor- 
toise and formed land. 

Nokomis found herself alone on the 
land. So she married a manito 
from the sky-land. Two sons, 


Mari 


Then follows the Chippewa 
of the flood. This mention of : 
so familiar to all through th: 
account, brings to mind an 
incident of many years ago. 

A Chippewa chief, known 
Face,” was talking with Dr. 
that time postmaster of St. Pa 
Day had just finished telling ¢ 
the Biblical account of the fio 
Face grunted disdainfully, “Wh 
talk heap big words, somet! 
know nothing about,” he sai H 
then proceeded to tell Dr. Day t! 
pewa version of the great flood. 

It is not improbable that t 
sion to which Dr. Day listened 
story of Manabush, the Manabo of 
the Chippewas. Very briefly he su 
rized the story related how Man: 
wanted to punish certain evil 
who had killed his brother Wolf. 

To carry out his plans he invent: 
ball game. It was to be a game be 
tween these evil spirits and other s) 
called Thunderers. The game lasted 
all day, with Manabush an interest 
spectator. The evil spirits had com 
out of the earth in the form of + 
bears, who, when the game was ov 
dropped off to sleep in order to be re 
freshed for the continuation of 
game the following day. Manabu 

(Continued on page 37) 





twins, were born. They grew 4 
up as enemies and not friends. 

One became a noted huntsman, 
the other could kill no game. 
They quarreled constantly. 
One arose to the Sky and 
caused thunders to roar over 
his brother’s head. Their sis- 
ter was the ancestor of the 
Chippewas. 
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Photo: 


A Chippewa chief in the 
garb characteristic of the 
dress parade. 


A Chippewa In- 
dian mother 
and her papoose 
pose for this 
picture, 
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“|hrough a Magnifying (5lass 


~~, IGHT is a 
i ‘ 

x busy time 

with flow- 

p ers that 

tain open doors. 

nerson who has 

ed the sunflower 


his window or 
knows nothing 
e exciting transac- 
that take place on 
during both | 
and night. The 
e-camera-man who | 
all the way to | 
African jungles to | 
btain a thrilling scene, | 
will not find it neces- 
sary to go so far away 
from home, at the risk 
of his life, if he only 
will keep his film mov- | 


face 


g over the face of a 


sunflower. 
\ flower is a lovely 
thing to behold with 





By Carl Krell 
Cleveland, Ohi 


that changed its 
tion relative to the sun. 
But I did learn that the 
flowers faced the direc- 
tion of least obstruction 


posl- 


of light, apparently 
making little or no dif- 
ference whether the 
light came in a straight 
line from the sun. I 
found that the 
most flowers faced east, 
there was the 
struction on that side 
A house, a hedge, a tree 
or other objects, if tall 


when 


less ob- 


enough compel a 
sunflower plant to turn 
its blossoms facing an 
opposite direction. Still 
I found many flowers 
facing north, which 


can 


could have just as eas- 
ily turned to the east, 
or some other direction, 
toward which most of 


their brethren were 





aesthetic eyes, but it is 
simply a feasting place, 
a thousand times more 
bloody than the old- 
fashioned saloon of the 
West of the United States in the 

early days of the discovery of gold. 

To the average person a sunflower 
is simply a large golden disc, with a 
yellow or dark center, that bedecks the 
outdoors in summertime, and which 
carries with it the traditional story of 
a habit of keeping its face constantly 
turned towards the sun. 

The majority of people seem willing 
to accept the story, whether true or 
partially true, but I have yet to grow 
my first sunflower which, though like 
other flowers, while dependent on sun- 
light, was so foolishly fond of it as to 
keep its flower moving first east, then 
west, in tracking the sun in its course. 
I have made repeated observations to 
prove to my own satisfaction the truth 
or falsity of this old story. On July 
17th, in a plot of ground containing an 
even 46 sunflowers growing on 20 
plants, 25 of them were facing east, 11 
north, 2 west, 4 northeast, 4 southeast. 
In another plot containing 20 blossoms, 


A day and night with a sunflower 


By Robert Sparks Walker 


11 were turned to the east, 4 west, 2 
north, 3 south. A single plant growing 
in an isolated place with a two-story 
house standing between it and the west, 
contained 7 blossoms, 5 of which were 
facing east, and 2 north. 

On August 6th, plot number one, 
above referred to, had matured its old 
flowers, and had a new set of 50 blos- 
soms, 13 of which faced north, 8 south, 
20 east, 1 west, 5 northwest, 3 north- 
east. A two-story dwelling-house shut 
off most of the sunshine from the west, 
and a six-foot hedgerow stood near the 
north side, while an unpruned hedge- 
row 25 feet away, reared up 10 feet 
high. The single plant contained 9 blos- 
soms, 6 of which faced east, and 1 each, 
north, south and southeast. Plot num- 
ber 3 contained 30 blossoms, 14 of 
which were turned west, 7 east, 5 north 
and 4 south. On no day or hour was I 
ever able to observe a single flower 


pointing. 

Although I had scores 
of sunflower plants of 
the same species grow- 

ing, I found them as irregular in 

their number of golden 
rays as they were in the choice of 
directions, but 32 was the prevailing 
number. These golden rays, what many 
people refer to as petals, are pressed 
tightly over the face of the flower, 
when it is ready to open, and when the 
sepals turn back, to get out of the way, 
they are usually spread inside of 
twelve hours. I labeled a number of 
such flower-heads and found that many 
of them opened during the night, con- 
suming twelve hours, and yet some of 
them required twenty-four hours to 
complete the same task. When they 
finally opened I found the rays re- 
mained spread for an average of seven 
days and nights, and usually on the 
eighth day they began to wither. In a 
test of three flowers, two lasted seven 
days, the third held open for ten days. 

On a first visit to my sunflower 
patch at nine o'clock in the evening, 


yellow 


(Continued on page 54) 
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WILIGHT is a good time 

for meditation. One cannot 

see so many factories, or 

steeples, or spreading fields, 
or towering mountains. If one looks at 
all he must look within. That’s one 
reason why I am opposed to too many 
great White Ways, and their silent 
exhortations to the modern night life. 
We must have time to look within. 

It was a twilight hour with me. I 
had gotten my ticket, had boarded the 
train, and was putting the lights of the 
city far behind me. Family, friends 
and home had been left. Strange faces 
and strange experiences were calling 
me on. Because there was nothing to 
do, I sat fumbling an ordinary rail- 
road ticket,—waiting for the conductor 
to check up the numerous passengers 
in front of me. Then it was that the 
little Coupon spoke to me from the 
bottom line of that ticket,—saying, 
“Not good if detached.” The little 
thing actually began to preach to me, 
and kept on preaching long after the 
conductor had come along and punched 
a hole in it,—preached on and on even 
after I rebelled to the extent of threat- 
ening to punch a dozen more holes in it. 

It takes a mighty good man to stand 
straight preaching, and I don’t claim 
perfection. The little Coupon insisted 
upon being personal! I sought relief 
by opening up my bag and pulling out 
the current copy of THE ROTARIAN. 
That was not a strategic move. The 
little Coupon began to interpret its 
sermon to me in terms of my Rotary 
membership! If I had to take its Billy- 
Sunday-thrusts for an hour, then you 
who have read thus far, ought to be 
able to endure them for fifteen minutes. 
Here are some of the things that Cou- 
pon said to me: 


“You are not good if detached from 
the Fellowship of your kind. You have 
been patting yourself on the back be- 
cause you were elected into membership 
of an organization. You have often 
forgotten that you do not hold member- 
ship as an individual. You are the 
representative of a great classification. 
In a sense you are the competitor of 
these men,—in the individual sense. 
But your club as a club does not recog- 
nize you as an individual. You are the 


representative of your classification. If 
you are accustomed to strut before 
them; or if you are indifferent to their 
every-day problems; or if you hold 
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“Not Good if [Detached 


A small coupon asks some personal questions 


By John Jeter Hurt 
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ROTARIAN sits in a 

railway coach fum- 
bling a railway ticket, while 
waiting for the conductor 
who is collecting fares. On 
the end of the Rotarian’s 
ticket was a small coupon. 
“Not good if detached,” it 
said, After a few moments the 
conductor came along and 
punched a hole in the cou- 
pon. Then it began to talk. 
What did it say? Well, Dr. 
Hurt has faithfully recorded 
the conversation in his arti- 
cle which begins on this page. 
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yourself aloof from their counsels; or 
if your business ethics are unworthy 
in the field of competition; or if you 
think always in terms of personal 
profit—then you are incompetent to 
represent your classification.” 

That was straight talk, but it did not 
stop. “Your classification must not 
seem to you pre-emenent,” the little 
Preacher continued, “for it is only one 
that goes to make up the many in one. 
And your whole club must not be un- 
duly exalted in your thinking, for 
merit is not determined by magnitude 
but by service. The smallest club in the 
catalogue may exhibit more of the es- 
sence of Rotary than yours with its 
hundred members.” The Coupon was 
striking hard; for it is easy to be proud 
of one’s own self, of his classification, 
of his club. I dodged several times, to 
let the blows go by. I even countered a 
few times; and then I began to take my 
deserved punishment. 

I even pleaded guilty to some of the 
charges against me. I saw that I had 
been fraternizing with my fellows in 
the abstract, rather than face to face, 
arm in arm, heart beating with heart. 
That is always easier. I owned that 
loving men in groups was both inade- 
quate and impossible. I owned, also, 
that intelligent admiration of one’s 
comrades is conditioned on intimate 
acquaintance with the inside life of 
one’s comrades. I remembered that 
cynical old Thomas Carlyle once 
growled out, “I hate that fellow!” 
“Didn’t know you knew him,” observed 
one of his hearers. “Don’t,” said the 
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chronic dyspeptic, “that’s the recon | 
hate him.” You can’t hate a fe|! 
you know him. 


If I knew you and you knew me, 
If each of us could clearly see, 
And, with an inner light, divine 
The meaning of your heart and » 
I’m sure that we would differ less, 
And clasp our hands in friendlines: 
Our thoughts would pleasantly agree, 
If I knew you and you knew me. 


If I knew you and you knew me 
As each one knows his own self: \ 
Could look each other in the face, 
And see therein the truest grace. 
Life has so many hidden woes, 
So many thorns for every rose, 
The “why” of things our hearts would see, 
If I knew you and you knew me. 

I went to Europe last summer. | 
knew I would meet Rotarians every 
where, both at and after the conven- 
tion. Here are some of the thoughts 
which haunted me by day and by night. 
Would we Americans, for instance, 
carry with us just the consciousness of 
bank balances which we have in Amer- 
ica; or would we carry also the sense 
of fraternal obligations which every 
American Rotarian owes to his broth- 
ers on the other side? Would we think 
only of the laws, the religion, the cul- 
tural institutions which we have de 
veloped on this virgin soil; or would 
we think, also, of the germs of all of 
these which were brought across the 
waters by our fathers? Would we be 
congratulating ourselves because of the 
freedom of worship, the devotion to 
home, the love of liberty which have 
made us great; or would we be thank- 
ing Heaven for the priceless heritage 
of these passions eternal from 
fathers who crossed trackless seas and 
carved out our boasted civilization? It 
was a joy unspeakable to find that 
American Rotarians went as conscious 
debtors to the past, and, therefore, 
went as sympathetic brothers into the 
midst of Europe’s present disorders, 
went with the heart of real Rotary 
beating within their unselfish breasts. 


HAVE heard un-American Ame: 

icans, in the moments of their wi|: 
conceit, indulge in many reckless i) 
sulting classifications of foreigner 
Heaven pity them, while we still |''' 
up Socrates, the Greek, as par excelle!' 
philosopher; Chopin, the Polander, : 
master musician; Dante, the Italia: 
as dreamer of Heaven out of Hell; a! 
Jesus, the Jew, as founder of ?! 
Christian Religion! “Glories of ¢! 
past, we salute you!” But, great: 
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future, we salute you, 
day will yet dawn when— 


the 


world o’er 
that! 


the 
be for a’ 


to man 
brithers 


small claims to the role of 
ophet or diplomat, but I have 
w method of adjusting inter- 
relationships. I have seen 
| upon the scrap-heap, its 
lace; I have seen those high 
who negotiate for revenue 
gated to the rear; I have seen 
smen who look no further than 
vn nose-tips dismantled of mis- 
ynowers. I have seen a new 
1 a new spirit. I have seen 
iers of this army swapping 
the seas. I have seen 
iternizing like real brothers. I 
eard no sound of war drums; 
h of marching feet; I have seen 
ners that called men to fields of 
but if you could lay wide open 
rt of every soldier in this new 
you would find therein the spirit, 
naybe the emblem, of Rotary— 
ry essence of which is that “he 

most who serves best.” 
little coupon said that it had 
er word for me beyond Fellow- 
“You are ‘not good 
f detached’ from _ the 
[pEALISM of this movement 
we call Rotary,” it 

ntinued. 


icrOoss 


“Let’s admit it for the 
ake of argument,” I re- 
monstrated, “but let’s re- 
member, also, that this is 
a very material old world 
n which you and I live. 
Business is business,’ and 
even the Golden Rule has 
been turned about to fit 
the shrewd philosophy of 
those who traffic in trick- 
ery for selfish ends.” 

“To be sure,” the Cou- 
pon replied, “but you are 
not so classified—you are 
a Rotarian! Therefore, 
look you to idealism for 
(1) your home, (2) your 
business, (8) your coun- 

try.” 
I began to check up my- 
self on these relationships. 
I thought of the old home 
: n which I grew up. (I 
' remembered that the fam- 
ily lived there most of the 
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father’s time! 1 trembled when I 
thought of the large number of under- 
privileged boys who sleep in prosperous 
homes. They have more than enough 
to eat, to wear, to spend; but their 
spirits starve for the refinements, the 
wholesome counsel, the innocent festivi- 
ties, the goodly companionships which 
are denied to them by those who are 
responsible for them. 


THOUGHT about Business. “What 
is it all for?” I asked myself that 
night. 
money! 


Surely it is not just to make 
Much to my surprise, the little 
Coupon raised no objection to the mak- 
ing of money. Some other sermons had. 
But the Coupon did give me a new slant 
on the meaning of money. It was defined 


” 


as “compacted life. Business, under 
this interpretation, might be more than 


a metallic thing. It might be a vital 


force—a projected personality. The 
money which comes into my hands 
would mean so much _ perspiration, 


muscle, brain power; and this money 


would come to its best when set free 
to work out its own high destinies for 
the betterment of the race. Under 





this idealistic conception of business, 
lumber might be converted into life, 
cotton could be transmuted into char- 


an . ; 1? } ’ . . 7 
acter, and all honorable profession 


become agencies for altruistic gain. 
& & 


I had always loved my flag, but now, 


being a member of Rotary Interna 
tional, other flags would claim my 
salute, and my proper reverence. 

“What about that, Coupon?” I ven 
tured to inquire. 

The answer was forthcoming,—mea 
sured, cautious, but definite. “The 
love of country,” said the eloquent 


little thing in my hand, “is one of thé 
primal passions of the human breast, 


and must abide.” 


Breathes there a man with soul so dead 


Who never to himself hath said, 


“This is my own, my native land!” 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 
From wandering on a foreign strand? 
If such there be, go, mark him well 
For him no minstrel raptures swell 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim; 
Despite those titles, power and pelf 
The wretch, concentred all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
And, doubly dying, shall go dowr 
To the vile dust from which he prung, 


unhonored, and unsung! 


Unwept, 


‘“‘Remember, also,” I was 
exhorted, “that the late 
Walter Hines Page, whose 
ambassador at 
of St. James 
wholesome 


record as 
the Court 
was no 

than brilliant, declared 
that American lack of 
courtesy was the principal 
barrier to a proper under 
standing of Americans not 
only there, but also in the 
other capitals of Europe.” 
Loyalty to one’s own coun 
try may be entirely con 
with courtesy to 
who 


less 


sonant 
ward 
is equally loyal to another 
country. “Blind Man’ 
Buff” is a good game for 
children, but it is un 
worthy of statesmen and 
others who would set up a 
feeling of 
good will. 

“Therefore,” 


of a 


another person 


international 





said by lit 
lecturer, 


tle scrap 

“with all becoming cou) 
tesy towards other flags 
and those who love them, 
idealize your own coun 


‘ time, rather than at the try’s flag forever!” 

; clubs, the movies, the I was ready now to seek 

. lodges, on the streets, in repose in sleep. I had 

3 autos. I had already pur- had enough! 

F poser ing’ 7 jait ¢ » 

! 1 to bring: back from John Jeter Hurt is pastor of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church of “But wait : ee 
said the pesky little Cou- 


my extended trip some 
presents for my boys. I 
lded another to the list 

bring back to them, ;, 


‘mely: more of their 
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Central College, Kentucky. 


Jackson, Tennessee, and a member of the Rotary Club of Jackson. 
He served for several years as president of the board of trustees of 
He also served as president of the Board 
of Education of the Baptist State Convention of North Carolina and 
the editor as 


as the author of a number of 


religious questions, 


well 


volumes 


pon, recognizing its well 
earned advantage. “I have 
on talked to you about Fel 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Rotary—Not a Religion 

T may be in order to call attention 
| to certain thinking on the 
part of many of our Rotary lead- 
ers. For this has led to a misunder- 
standing of the Rotary movement, and 
to attacks which, on the surface, were 
quite justifiable. 

1. There has been some tendency 
among us to speak of Rotary as a re- 
ligion, perhaps as the religion of the 
future. Rotary is not a religion. It 
is a philosophy of life, and an organi- 
zation formed to promote that philos- 
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or LKING it over” 

across the conference 
table has solved many indi- 
vidual and group problems, 
corrected many thoughtless 
practices. This department 
of your magazine is intended 
to do the same things. It will 
succeed to the extent that 
both club officials and indi- 
vidual members enter into 
frank discussion. Contribu- 
tions to these columns will be 


ed 0606.06 06-64. 
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“TALKING IT OVER > 
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to consider its meaning. The: 
many ideals these days that : 
danger of complacency just becay-> yw, 
may have an hallucination that 
committed to and are carrying oy 4; 
ideal without any definite idea as to 
whether we are faithful or not. 


The ideal of service is the true foun 
dation for success and happiness 
business and in life. Now to analyze. 
The word “Ideal” means simply a high 
standard. The word “Service” in Ro 
tary is at least partially defined by our 
phrase, “Service Above Self” but I never 


See a nh GRMN RET EE TT 


ed 


ophy. In order to think clearly, we 
should avoid confusing terms which 
have fairly well-accepted distinctions of 


welcomed.—The Editor. 
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have been quite in accord with that ex 
pression. An ideal is a worth-whik 
ideal only when it is practical. I fe: 
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meaning. Religion, fundamentally and 

historically, is the attitude of groups ready under way. It was an outgrowth that service above self is not practical . ra 
of men toward the external Universe, of the new sense of business as a form | }jke better Sheldon’s phrase, “H e wi 
conceived in personalized terms. The of public service. I recently had occa- pyofsts Most Who Serves Best.” The 3 kin 


sion to make some study of the con- 
tribution of the church to this ethical 
movement in American business, which 
coincides roughly with the new cen- 


distinction is important. Confucianism 
in its original form, for example, is not 
a religion but a philosophy. So with 
Humanism, which some scientific think- 
ers of the last century tried without 


ideal of service above self was not quite 
taught by the Man of Galilee whom al! 
thoughtful Christian people of th 
world look upon as the greatest ex- : 
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success to erect into a religion. Ro- _— eee emplar of service. He taught us to do 6 
tary must learn to avoid the same error. di ; ti Th ‘si h ss ai ted unto others only what we would expect & 
2. Rotary has repeatedly been re- ae “oe ss ee sal eee them to do unto us in similar circum- : 
ferred to by our members as a system pins id ee ee stances. He did not teach us to treat ¢ hs 
of ethics. It isn’t. Every business and ma & ~ ni work of moral them better than ourselves. Further # : 
a es ah : education. Its function has been to so aan ; ee 
professional group has its own ethical é . more, he said, “Thou shalt love thy . fe 
problems, and in time works out its shape the habits of thought and cones neighbor as thyself.” This again does y at 
own detailed code, whether written or ' each generation that those under its not say one must love his neighbor bet- a ne 
unwritten. The Rotary code of ethics influence will, in their panpeatrre trade ter than himself. In other words, i al 
is really not a code at all, any more associations, or other social groups, teaches a properly balanced relation- to 
than the “Principles of Business Prac- work out detailed standards of conduct, hie te Ue. vatieakip which cor- oa 
tice” put out by the United States and apply religious tests and sanctions sistently impels and compels us to see FH T 
Chamber of Commerce. What we have to new situations as they arise. To put that P cal h ‘ fs i ep = lo 
issued is a document of the ideal rather jt in simpler form, the church has made . ere we alg é ee ves ma ’ 4 «] 
than the directly practical type. It is@ the men who have made ethics. Rotary interested consideration to the other 4 at 
statement of certain general principles owes much, directly and indirectly, to party in the transaction. 2 ql 


which follow from our philosophy, prin- 
ciples that underlie all relations of life 
as we conceive it. Our “code” is not, 
as so often thought, a substitute for 
the development and codification of 
trade standards which each industry 
must go through. 

38. Many of our leaders both here 
and in England (I cannot speak for 
other countries) have failed to realize 
what Rotary as a philosophy of life, 
and our ideal of ethical conduct, owe 
to religion in the organized sense. In 
the first place, I am convinced that 
Rotary itself, instead of putting ethics 
into business, was a product of an eth- 
ical movement in business that was al- 


the church. It is not, in theory, a sub- 
stitute for religion in the strict sense. 
In practice it has, according to my ob- 
servation, acted in the opposite direc- 
tion. If a Rotarian was connected be- 
fore with a church, Roman Catholic, 
Protestant, Hebrew, membership in a 
Rotary club has tended to make him a 
better churchman. 
EpGarR L. HEERMANCE. 

New Haven, Connecticut. 


The Ideal of Service 


HE “Ideal of Service” has come to 
be a common expression in Rotary— 
perhaps so common that we seldom stop 


The expression, “He Profits Most 
Who Serves Best,” is not entirely self- 
explanatory. It first seems tinctured 
with selfishness but it is the same s¢// 
of Shakespeare when he said, “To thine 
own self be true, and it follows as the 
night the day, thou canst not then 
false to any man.” What this pract 
motto of Rotary very clearly teac)«s 
us is that if we seek selfishly to pr 
we shall lose the very end we seek |) 
if we seek unselfishly to serve the 
sought, the real profits of life will co: 

Thus we might go on almost ind 
nitely with illustrations or compa 

(Continued on page 46) 
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iomas Arkle Clark—the man 
of a million sympathies 


By Frank Maxwell Chase 


HE president of the university, 
ick at the beginning of the pres- 
century, had Fred on the 
arpet. It was not the first time, 
he executive was getting a bit 
f the proceeding. Moreover he 
nty to do without giving so large 
( of his time as he had recently 
necessary. Something had to be 
however, so he sent for one of the 
tution’s younger professors, a man 
ust then was acting as dean of 
liege of liberal arts and sciences. 
is boy won’t study, he won’t go 
ass, and he won’t behave himself,” 
president said to the professor. “I 
w his father and for his sake I’d 
er not send the boy home, but he 
have to go unless he changes. I’m 
ning him over to you, and you can 
as you like with him.” 
[he instructor’s heart sank a little, 
English—not wayward boys—was 
; specialty. Nevertheless he saw that 
the situation was up to him and he 
best. Then he 


promised to do his 
turned to Fred. 

“Come on,” he said. 
have some ice cream.” 

As might be imagined, Fred did not 
feel very well toward the world just 
at that time, and for a while he said 
nothing. Under his new host’s cordi- 
ality, however, his chilliness soon began 
to thaw, and in a short time his story 
came out. And it was not a nice story. 
There had been drinking, gambling, 
loafing, and worse. But there was hope. 
“I’m really sick of it all,” the boy said 
at the end, “but I don’t know how to 
quit.” 

“Will you work if I help you, and will 
you tell me when you go wrong?” 

“T’ll do anything,” Fred answered 
earnestly, “for anybody who shows a 
friendly interest in me.” 

That promise, with the interview 
which led up to it, marked a turning- 
point in two lives. As a result of it 
Fred Wentworth—of course this isn’t 
his real name—won victory over him- 
self. There was hard sledding at times 
and sometimes a little temporary back- 
sliding; but he made the struggle, 
learned to study and to use his will, 
ind eventually graduated with his class. 

As for the older man, the interview 
meant not only a changed career, but 


“Let’s go and 





the beginning of a 
new work among stu- 
dents—the beginning 


of an attitude toward 
young people that has 
come to figure 
and college 
and high-school train- 
ing. For the profes- 


sor 


more 


more in 


steered 
young Wentworth 
back into 
straight - and - nar- 
row Thomas 
Arkle the fa 
mous dean of men of 
the University of II- 
linois and 
of that 

American colleges 


who 
the 


was 
Clark, 


originator 
position in 


and universities. 

Not long after Fred 
began to face about, 
the president had an- 
other important case 
of student irregular- 








Thomas Arkle Clark, Dean of Men at the University of Illinois 
for more than a quarter of a century, was born at Minonk, a 
small town twenty miles from the school he has served so long. 


ity, in the handling The young English professor's unusual success with difficult 
of which he again students created for him the new position of dean. This paint- 
sought Clark’s aid. i™8 of Dean Clark, completed last summer by the American 
This set the lent painter, Charles W. Hawthorne, is the gift of students and 
Ss tt "ES ont : ° . 
- a oe = Gent alumni. Dean Clark is a member of the Rotary Club of 
to thinking. Was not Champaign, Illinois. 
there a place in the 
university organization for a man, of quaintances included some v« ry low 


the talents of Clark, to handle just 
such cases and to look out generally 
for the student’s interests? 

The result was the establishment of 
a position known as “dean of under- 
graduates and assistant to the 
dent.” This was in 1901 and of course 
Dean Clark incumbent. In 
1904 the name of his office was short- 


presi- 
was the 


ened to dean of undergraduates, and 


again in 1909 to dean of men, upon 
the coming of a separate dean for 
women. 

CARCELY had Dean Clark gotten 
~ 


used to his new title when he learned 
of the fix Dan Walker was in. As a 
freshman Dan had fallen in with a gang 
of wild loafers, who set out to give him 
a rather thorough course in all the vices 
known to students. And Dan learned 
rapidly. By Thanksgiving time of his 
sophomore year, when he decided to tell 
the dean all about his actions, he had 
been drunk a number of times, his ac- 


characters and, as a result of gambling, 
was in debt several hundred dollars. 
“I’m tired of it all,” he 


“but I don’t want mother to know what 


admitted, 


I have been doing, and I can’t find a 
way to square up without telling her.” 
“How 


much money are you getting 


from home?” the dean asked. 

“Fifteen dollars a week.” 

“What’s the least you can live on?” 

“Ten,” Dan replied after a moment’ 
calculation, “but at that rate I would 
be years getting even.” 

“Have you any leisure time?” Clark 
continued. 

“Piles of it. That’s been the trouble 


I’ve 
“Would you work?” 


had too much leisure.” 


“Would I? If I had a job I’d eat 
it up.” 
The dean hesitated. Gamblers, he 


knew, seldom kept their word or broke 
their habits, but Dan seemed so strong 


(Continued on page 41) 
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W hat Is Rotary? 

ROTARY is either a triumph or an affectation. It has 

brought some new fact or some different inter- 
pretation to the problems of life or it has turned a 
conscious pose into a cult. Certain modernistic writers 
have weighed it in the balances and have found it 
wanting. It remains for those of us who believe in it 
to demonstrate unmistakably to our fellowmen that the 
scales were inaccurate. 

What has it to offer to a busy, throbbing world? 
Has it a message or is it merely a maker of epigrams? 
We have had weavers of words in history before; and 
they died forever with their own funerals. If “he 
profits most who serves best” is just a middle-class 
truism, a pious phrase, a smug pseudo-philosophy, 
Rotary is clogging progress with useless machinery. 
If “service above self” is the light lilt of a hackneyed 
tune, Rotary is all its critics have called it—and then 
some. 

What is Rotary? Has it anything to contribute to 
the world? Has it demonstrated in action that it can 
create friendship and use that friendship in co-opera- 
tive action for the good of communities? Has it im- 
proved business relationships beyond the mere formula- 
tion of codes that few people read? Has it spread over 
the earth with a passion for brotherhood or with the 
emptiness of clever organization and pleasant luncheon 
hours? 


These are not silly questions. They strike at the 
root of the movement. Rotary has been subject to 
prolonged attack—not frontal attack which may be 
met bravely, but by a flood of innuendo, sarcasm, and 


sneer. How shall we make reply? 


We have two methods. The one is by careful and 
trustworthy exposition by those who know the move- 
ment best. This has its place. We should defend our 
ideals whenever and wherever they are discussed, in 
newspaper and magazine, on the rostrum and at the 
dinner table—above all, among those who lightly accept 
current criticisms at their face value and condemn 
without knowledge. 


But the other is more important. We should make 
our clubs what they are intended to be, striving for 
efficiency rather than size, achievement rather than 
amusement, and honesty rather than the glamour of 
tinsel. We should make service fact rather than fic- 
tion, letting it speak for itself with the power of 
achievement. We should prove brotherhood, business 
integrity, and co-operation by our conduct, as individu- 
als and as clubs. Only thus can we maintain our- 


selves without diminuendo and fling back the challenge 
to any opponent, with the assurance of certain victory. 





First-Name Friendship 


OMEWHERE in the poetry of Theodore Mayn. 
appears the line—“the surly slow good-fellows! 
of friends.” Men are beginning to realize the inheren: 
beauty of friendship. “It is well worth while,” sa 

Drummond, “to keep your friendships in repair.” 

Why? Because friendship gives more glory to lif 
than any other human value; and because it is th 
touchstone to productive service. 

Often has it been asserted that only in childhood 
and youth are developed friendships that endure til! 
death; and many a man has wondered why. 

Rotary has tried a tremendous experiment in this 
sphere. It studied the machinery of boyhood and found 
out how boys made friends. And it determined to 
follow the same motions, in the hope of a miracle. 
Boys begin at once with the first name or nickname. 
Then come the frank cordiality, the jovial laughter 
and the desire to do things together. 

So Rotary took over the machinery of boyhood. It 
promoted the use of the first name. In the United 
States and Canada (where Rotary had its early growth) 
the custom became general. The old boyhood days 
came back, to the delight of mature hearts that longed 
for the happy wholesomeness of youth and to the dismay 
of stuffed and starched dignity, wherever it existed. 
Out of the tens of thousands of grown-up boys, with 
their first-name friendship and hearty camaraderie, 
came a desire to do things together, just as in 
boyhood; and dreams of cooperative service became real. 


The custom has spread to some extent in other parts 
of the world. Rotarians in Spanish-speaking countries, 
for example, are finding it not at all difficult to call 
each other “Don Carlos” and “Don Enrique.” No 
thinking Rotarians, though, however zealous in their 
regard for the custom, would criticize a Rotary club 
in any country for not using the first name. If there 
is merit in a new custom for a club then that club will 
discover it for itself. 

But where the custom is prevalent, Rotarians should 
not permit this force for friendliness to be modified 
by murmurings of “forced familiarity” or by jeers 
from jealous critics. An organization which builds 
success upon original ideas risks much by modifying 
those ideas in order to placate a few critics. “If the 
company is dull,” said Mahaffy, “blame yourself.” If 
our dignity suffers from first-names or our use of them 
becomes forced, then let us do the natural thing and 
omit their use; but let us make sure that our attitude 
is always the friendly attitude; that our sincerity has 
the spontaneity of youth. 

There is a rapture to returning youth that is worth 
the effort. Some of us need to work backward to boy- 
hood and catch hold of its glory before it fades into the 
rigidity of old age. 
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rank 


conferences 


second only to the annual con- 
ention of Rotary International 
rtance and value to Rotarians. 


ict 
eremces 


Each conference offers 
splendid opportunities 
for acquaintance and 
hence new friendships. 
The conference pro- 
gram provides an ideal 


for the discussion of Rotary 


ns, local 


and international. To 


y member it furnishes a splendid 
into Rotary. 


February issue of THE ROTAR- 
listed a number of early confer- 
s. Below is a list of conferences 
dates, corrected up to February 


Some of the districts have not as 


lefinitely determined upon dates. 


Conference City 
Seattle, Wash. 


Sacramento, 
Mexico City, 


Regina, Sask. 
Ogden, Utah 

Miles City, Mont. 
Boulder, Colo. 
Leavenworth, Kans, 
Superior, Wis. 


Date 
April 22, 23, 24 
May 10, 11, 12 
March 12, 13, 14 
April 26, 27 
April 19, 20 
March 23, 24 
March 19, 20 
April 19, 20 
May 3, 4 


Calif. 
Mexico 


Menominee, Mich., and 


Marinette, Wis. 
Iowa City, Iowa 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Watertown, Wis. 
Kirksville, Mo. 
Pittsburg, Kane. 
Columbus, Miss. 
Monroe, La. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Council Bluffs, lowa 
West Baden, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Ironton, Ohio 
Windsor, Ont. 
Morgantown, W. Va. 
Havana, Cuba 
Anniston, Ala. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Lake Mohonk, N. Y. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Salem, Mass. 
St. Johns, N. 
New Castle, Pa. 


York, Pa. 


May 14, 15 
April 24, 25 
April 26, 27 
May 8, 9 

May 3, 4 

April 23, 24 
April 18, 19 
April 16, 17 
April 16, 17 
April 16, 17 
Ind.* 

April 24, 25 
April 19, 20 
April 5, 6 
April 30-May 1 
March 6, 6, 7, 8 
April 28, 24 
April 30-May 1 
May 11, 12 
May 17, 18, 19 
April 19, 20 
April 23, 24 

F. June 28, 29 
April 26, 27 
May 14, 15 


Petoskey, Mich.t 
Asbury Park, N. J. 
Claremont, N. H. 


Lewiston-Auburn, Maine 


Atlanta, Ga. 
LaSalle, Ill. 
Lubbock, Texas 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


Prescott, Ariz. 
Quincy, Ill. 

W. Frankfort, Ill. 
Italyt 


April 23, 24 
May 8, 9 

April 30-May 1 
May 14, 15 
April 17, 18 
April 19, 20 
April 27, 28 
April 30-May 1 
May 23, 24 
April 16, 17 


47 Harlingen, Texas April 23, 24 
48 Corsicana, Texas April 16, 17 
49 Francet 
50 Atlantic City, N. J May 7, 8, 9 
51 Scranton, Pa. April 25, 26 
52 Chattanooga, Tenn April 26, 27 
Palmerston North, New Feb. 29-Mar. 1, 2 
Zealand 
54 Switzerlandt 
55 Pretoria, South Africa April 2, 3, 4 
56 Norfolk, Va. May 8, 9 
57 Greensboro, N. C. May 3, 4 
58 Charlotte, N. C. April 24, 25 
59 Hollandt 
60 Barcelona, Spain§ 
61 Belgium April 28, 29 
62 El Dorado, Ark. May 14, 15 
63 Rio de Janeiro, Brazil? 
64 Santiago, Chile§ 
65 Hobart, Tasmania March 6 
66 Pizen, Czechoslovakiat April or May 
67 Norwayt 
The annual confer- 
ence of the Rotary 
Harrogate clubs in Great Britain 
Conference and Ireland will take 


place at Harrogate, 

Yorkshire, May 5th to 
10th. Rotarians representing the three 
hundred Rotary clubs in Great Britain 
and Ireland will meet to discuss such 
objects as international relations, com- 
munity service, vocational service, club 
service. President Arthur Sapp will be 
in attendance and will address the con- 
ference. 

The first conference of clubs in Great 
Britain and Ireland was held at Harro- 
gate in 1920—at that time there were 
less than thirty clubs. It is estimated 
that in the neighborhood of three thou- 
sand Rotarians and ladies will be in 
attendance this year. 


During the month 

of January the second 

International “International Serv- 
Conference ice Conference” was 
held in London, Eng- 

land. This conference, 

at which representatives of Rotary 
clubs and the League of Nations Union 
met, was called to consider ways and 
means whereby Rotary clubs may co- 
operate more effectively in the advance- 
ment of the Sixth Object of Rotary— 
“The advancement of understanding, 
good-will and international peace. . .” 
A similar conference was held in 
London in January, 1926, and proved a 


*Conference held Feb. 21, 22. 
+Date not definitely set. 
tDates not yet selected. 
$Date in April to be selected. 


result of the 1926 
conference appointment 
representative of Rotary International 
to attend the Economic Conference of 
the League last fall, in order to pre 
sent and advance Rotary’s Business 
Methods program. 

The purpose of the conference this 
year was principally for the purpose of 
conducting a general discussion of “In- 
ternational Service” as outlined by the 
Sub-committee on International Serv- 
ice of the Association for Great Britain 
and Ireland. The outline or schedule 
proposed by this committee indicates 
various ways in which Rotarians may 
become familiar with the ideals of serv 
ice and advance the principle of inter- 
national friendship the 
Sixth Object. Several addresses and a 
general discussion of “Armaments Re- 
duction” were scheduled in the belief 
that this not a_ political 
tion and for that reason could be dis- 
cussed freely and without prejudice by 
any body of citizens. 

The President of the Association for 
Great Britain and Ireland, Dr. Thomas 
Stephenson, presided at the conference. 
Addresses were scheduled by Sir Don- 
ald McLean, Sir Arthur Haworth, Syd 
ney W. Pascall, and others. 


decided success. A 


was the of a 


expressed in 


was ques- 


Representatives of nine 
different countries were 
present at the inaugura- 
tion meeting of the Ro- 
tary Club of Frankfurt- 
am-Main. Members of 
the German Extension Advisory Com- 
mittee and Rotarians from neighboring 
countries and clubs assisted in extend- 
ing a hearty welcome to the second club 
of the forty-third country to enter 
Rotary. Baron Moritz Von Bethmann, 
president of the newly organized club, 


Frankfurt, 
Germany 


welcomed the visitors cordially and 
expressed the appreciation of the 
members of the Frankfurt club over 


the fact that so many visitors had trav- 
eled great distances and had made per- 
sonal sacrifices to be present on this 
occasion. 

Wilhelm Cuno, president of the Ham- 
burg Club, also addressed the assem- 
bled members and guests. Fred War- 
ren Teele, then special commissioner 
of Rotary International, spoke on the 
international aspect and value of Ro- 
tary clubs. The basis of practically 
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all remarks at this inauguration was 
the Sixth Object of Rotary and the 
spirit of “international good-will and 
friendship” was well exemplified by the 
cordial relations established among the 
members and visitors. 

Among the speakers and visitors 
present (in addition to those mentioned 
above) were Josef Schulz, governor of 
the Sixty-sixth District (Czechoslo- 
vakia); Past International Director 
T. C. Thomsen, who succeeds Fred 
Warren Teele as Special Commissioner 
for Europe; John Innes, treasurer, 
Association for Great Britain and Ire- 
land; and Stanley Leverton, member 
of the International Extension Commit- 
tee. Representatives from Holland, 
Switzerland, Spain, Italy, and Belgium 
were also present to extend greetings. 

The charter list of the Rotary Club 
of Frankfurt includes twenty-six mem- 
bers. With the completion of the or- 
ganization of clubs in Hamburg and 
Frankfurt, a Rotary background and 
footing has been established in Ger- 
many, which will be the basis for 
eventual organization of clubs in Co- 
logne, Stuttgart, Munich, Leipzig, Ber- 
lin, and other cities. 


The possibility of organiz- 
ing a Rotary club in Keijo, 


Keijo, Korea (Chosen), was first 
Korea ‘suggested by Umekichi 
Yoneyama, one of the or- 


ganizers of Rotary in Tokyo, 
and a former member of the Board of 
Directors of Rotary International. The 
successful completion of the organiza- 
tion work itself was made _ possible 
largely through the active interest of 
Viscount Makoto Saito, Governor Gen- 
eral of Korea, and a great advocate of 
international peace. Viscount Saito 
had become interested in Rotary, made 
himself familiar with its purposes and 
objects, and exerted his influence in in- 
teresting a number of prominent citi- 
zens of the community. Within a short 
time twenty prominent business and 
professional men were enrolled as the 
charter members of the club. 


His Majesty the King 

of Italy, in response to 

Honorary the request of the Presi- 

Provident dent of “Rotario Italiano,” 

has consented to accept 

the honorary presidency 

of this organization. His Majesty has 

been for some time an honorary mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of Rome. 

The Rotary clubs of Italy, eighteen 
in number, are grouped in the forty- 
sixth district under the supervision of 
a district governor. An advisory coun- 
cil—Rotary Italiano—has been formed 
to assist in the administration of 
Rotary in Italy, and the office of hon- 
orary president of this Council is the 
office that has been accepted by the King. 
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The Rotary Clubs of 
Switzerland have been 
Exchange interested in promoting 
of Youth 4 plan whereby there 
may be an exchange of 
young business men 
among various countries and cities 
where Rotary clubs have been formed. 
A Boys’ Work Committee, representing 
the Swiss Clubs, has been active in 
making preliminary arrangements and 
reports that the work has advanced to 
such an extent that the first lists are 
being prepared of those young men who 
desire to take up residence for some 
time in foreign countries to enlarge 
their professional knowledge and ex- 
perience. 

The following conditions have been 
established by the committee: 

1. A hand-written letter by the ap- 
plicant giving his education and a short 
biography, his linguistic knowledge, 
and professional experience. 

2. A recommendation by a Rotarian, 
which goes with the application of the 
young man to some other country. 

The Rotary Clubs of Switzerland 
have the sympathy and cooperation of 
their government in this enterprise and 
the Rotary Clubs of Italy, Denmark, 
and Belgium have also reported that 








PAUL RANKIN 
Mar. 16, 1869—Feb. 15, 1928 


AUL RANKIN, first assistant 

secretary of Rotary International, 
died suddenly from organic heart 
trouble, February 15, 1928. Paul— 
as he was known to his many friends 
—became a member of the Rotary 
Club of Davenport (Iowa) in 1911. 
Upon moving to Dubuque (Iowa) he 
became a member of that club, later 
serving as president. He was gov- 
ernor of the Iowa-Nebraska district 
in 1922-23 and immediately following 
his term of office, he joined the Staff 
at the headquarters of Rotary Inter- 
national, which position he filled 
with loyalty and efficiency until his 
death. 

He was ever diligent in his work 
for Rotary; he was ever helpful to 
others and thoughtful of their wel- 
fare. He will be greatly missed not 
only by the members of the Head- 
quarters Staff, but by thousands of 
Rotarians who have known him 
personally or by correspondence. 
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their respective government 
sympathy with the movemen: 
anticipated that other count 
follow the example, and wi! 
lists of young men, anxious to 
vantage of this opportunity. 

The International Board of | : 
has expressed its general app of 
this plan. Participation in suc 
change of young men is a step 
the accomplishment of better 
standing and a sympathetic attit 
the part of youth toward the p 
of other countries. 


The possibilit 
creating a languag: 
which can be used inter- 
nationally as a medium 
of exchanging ideas and 
as an aid to breaking 
down barriers of misunderstanding has 
long occupied the minds of scholars, 
The advisability and value of a uni 
versal language has never been ques 
tioned; the difficulty has been in making 
a language suitable to the majority of 
nations. It is the old question of th 
conflict between theory and practice. It 
is obvious that no existing language can 
be used, as the use of one language in 
preference to another will naturally 
give the people of that language advan- 
tage in commerce, art, and politics, to 
the disadvantage of the others. There- 
fore it appears that only a new and 
neutral language will be acceptable to 
the majority. Here again the criticism 
is made that an artificial language 
would be a cold, lifeless linguistic 
medium compared to the 
languages. 

Many attempts have been made to 
devise a universal language. However, 
these attempts when put to the test of 
actual practice usually have failed. 
Esperanto, the latest addition to the 
list of international languages, is gen- 
erally acknowledged as having consid- 
erable merit. Its friends say it de- 
serves a fair trial. 

Rotary clubs have evinced a decided 
interest in Esperanto, and it is inter- 
esting to note that the Rotary Club of 
Dublin, Ireland, recently entertained as 
speaker, R. J. P. Mortished, assistant 
secretary of the Irish Labor Party, and 
president of the Irish Esperanto Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Mortished emphasized the 
simplicity of the language and read 
several passages in Esperanto to illus- 
trate its phonetic qualities. To the 
great astonishment and admiration «f 
the club membership, a vote of thanks 
in Esperanto was moved and second 
by two members of the club—one 
dication that the language can 
mastered sufficiently for ordinary co 
versation in a short time. 


Esperanto 
Again 


older 
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‘ll put a girdle round about the earth in forty minutes.” 


Day 
istitution 
eTTtaA, On1o.—Agricultural 
an important event in Mari- 
tary Club affairs for the last six 
This year more than seventy- 
resentative farmers of the coun- 
e in attendance at the meeting 
r with highway officials and men 
the agricultural department of the 
There discus- 
on farm problems 


university. were 
ind addresses 


er highways. 


lralian Clubs Active 
in Social Work 


rALy.—For those people in the 
tains for whom libraries have 
erto been rather inaccessible, the 


Club of Cuneo has established 
r of circulating public libraries. 
totarians took the initiative 
1 the construction of a huge Stadium 


R + iry 
imbe 


Day 


which has just been opened. They hav: 


also given more than $12,000 for a gift 


of radium to the Genoa Civic Hospital. 
The Rotary Club of Palermo has just 
closed a very successful conference 
looking toward the reforestration of 
Sicily. The resolutions of this confer 
ence, which was sanctioned by the gov 


ernment, must be carried out by the 


governors of the various provinces. 
Consuls Hear 
President Sapp 

NEW 
three uls of the 
sented in New Orleans 


cepted the 


ORLEANS, LOUISIANA.—Twenty 


cons governments repre 
recently ac 


invitation of the New Or- 


leans Rotary Club to hear President 
Arthur M. Sapp. Many of the clubs in 
the Seventeenth District also attended 


Numerous 


consuls for 


the 
made by the 


meeting. requests were 
additional data 


concerning Rotary. 


-Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


English Club Holds 


Open House 


LONDON, ENGLAND When the B 


ish Industries Fair was held during 
part of 


ld that 


told 


February, all R 

there w yuld pe a Ro 
reom at the Fair. Here member 
the London Rotary Club were on dut; 


IVE Visitors \ t ryle 


] i] 
iuncneons wa erved O 


every day to 
for Rotary 


each lay. 


rece 


Children Charmed 
by New Pied Piper 


BERLIN, New HAMPSHIRI Just a 
the Pied Pit I if legenda y fame 
wandered into Hamlin Tow ne day 
from ni body know where, Vern 
Pied Piper came to Berlin recently w 
n fiddle under ne n W he 
el however, he ly < I 
the hills with all of the 3,000 children 
which the town contained Instead 























One hundred Rotarians attended this inauguration meeting of the 
members, is the twelfth one to be organized in Switzerland. 
Past District Governor Hugo Prager discussed the aims and objects of Rotary. 


Clubs formed a part of the program. 


nestling at the foot of the Jura mountains, is the center of a big watch and screw industry; 


Rotary 
Addresses by the 


knitting industries rank second. 


Club of Solothurn. 


This club. with twenty-four 
presidents of the Zurich and Bern Rotary 
Solothrun, 


while paper manufacturing and 
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This banquet given by the Rotary Club of Lisbon, Portugal, marked the end of a week’s entertainment in honor of seven 

teen Spanish Rotarians and their wives, who accepted the invitation of the Lisbon Club to visit a week with them. Madrid, 

Barcelona, Bilbao, Gijon, and Vigo, were the Spanish clubs which were represented at the gathering. The festivities opened 

with a formal reception; this was followed by a daily program consisting of specially planned automobile trips around th: 
city and the surrounding country, a number of dinners, a special ladies night, and a grand ball. 


told them of his struggle back to health, 
and enrolled them in his Keep Well 
Club upon their promising to pay the 
dues which involved taking twenty-four 
deep breaths and drinking two glasses 
of milk daily. This “Pied Piper of 
Health” as he is known through the 
White and Green Mountains came to 
town under the auspices of the Berlin 
Rotary Club. Berlin Rotarians also 
furnished each child enrolled with a 
membership button. 


Fellowship Stressed 
Committees Active 

PARIS, F’RANCE.—In order that Ro- 
tarians from every part of the world 
may find a genuine welcome when they 
visit Paris, Rotarians of that city have 
appointed a committee composed of 
members each of whom speaks several 
languages. When a Spaniard, let us 
say, visits the club, he is immediately 
taken in hand by a Spanish speaking 
member who remains with him during 
the meeting and until his departure. 
Another very active committee in Paris 
Rotary is its fellowship committee. 
Tables are laid so that the club is 
divided into groups of eight. At each 
table is a host or chairman whose duty 
it is to see that all members at the 
table know each other. Every month 


members are assigned to new tables 
with a different host. The Rotary Club 
of St. Etienne is very much interested 





in two local institutions, one the Hos- 
pital de Chantalouette, and the other a 
day nursery. Toys suited to each in- 
dividual have been provided for the 
children in the hospital and nursery. 
Woolen clothing is provided for chil- 
dren who have left the hospital and are 
returning for medical treatment. 


Baseball League 
Is Great Success 


CHADRON, NEBRASKA.— Two more 
months and Chadron boys will be about 
ready for what promises to be a very 
busy baseball season. Last year the 
Rotary Club of Chadron organized what 
they called the Junior Baseball League. 
Boys were asked to sign up in those 
wards in which they lived, and in this 
way all trouble was eliminated as to 
what team a fellow should play on. All 
equipment for the ward teams was fur- 
nished by the Rotary club, and each 
member took an active part in the af- 
fairs of the league. At the end of last 
season all members of the league were 
entertained at a Rotary club banquet. 


Friends Await 
New Prague Students 


PLZEN, CZECHOSLOVAKIA.—Graduates 
of the Plzen high schools were about 
ready to leave for Prague where they 
planned to continue their studies; Plzen 
Rotarians gave them a farewell din- 





ner. There was entertainment and 


speech-making, and a list of the 
attending the meeting was compiled. 


week or so later these same boys ar- 
rived in what may have been to most 
Prague Ro- 


of them a strange city. 
tarians were there at the station 


meet them, help them get settled, and 
aid them in every way possible during 
Each yea 
such a list will be sent to the Pragu 
Rotary Club in order that new student 


their first year of study. 


will have this welcome and assistance 


High School Boys 
Learn About Rotary 


Two RIVERS, WISCONSIN.—An ‘ 


rary high-school Rotarian” is the con 
pliment which is paid each month to 
that Two Rivers High School yout! 


who is outstanding in his scholars! 


and his attitude toward the school. Bb: 
lieving that such an association wit 


Rotary will be of help to both the st 
dent and the school, the Two Ri 
Rotary Ciub entertains each month 
boy who has been. selected becaus« 
the above qualifications. 
tarians have been developing a son 
what similar plahi.. They have | 
pared a code of ethics for high-sch 
boys founded on the Rotary Code 
Ethics. The faculty decides which | 
over a stated period has come nea! 
to measuring up to the code. Th: 
(Continued on page 39) 
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omeday! As it was impossible 

except the most far-seeing of 

emen to realize that the Argen- 

: an agricultural wealth besides 

cattle, so it seems equally im- 

for any but the most optimis- 

ist to grasp today what the 

holds in the way of industrial 

cultural advancement. In fact, 

ne thing can be said for other 

. \merican countries where de- 

nt is taking place at a rapid 

nd where the possibilities for 

and enterprise are just as great 
he Argentine. 

natural resources of Argentina 

to the most remarkable in the 

Of course, the world knows 
the rich pampas of the Argen- 

But what the world has failed 
alize is that there are deposits 
f high-grade iron ore existing in the 
Republie which could easily supply the 
furnaces of Birmingham and Pitts- 
burgh: that the extensive fields of good 
steam and coke-producing coal known 
to exist in the Argentine can supply 
fuel necessary to move the machin- 
ery and supply the coke which the iron 
mills will require; that the known lead 
mines of the country can easily supply 
the whole continent with this mineral 
and its products; and that the marked 
indication showing the existence of rich 
petroleum deposits fully justifies the 
belief that some day Argentine will be 
one of the world’s foremost petroleum 
producers.* 

It is almost impossible to do more 
than sense Argentine’s greater great- 
of tomorrow when the mineral 
resources have been developed and 
important industrial centers built up; 
when railways span the country in 
every direction, constructed with mate- 
rials manufactured out of the Argen- 
tine’s own raw materials; when 
Argentine mines and industries will 
manufacture and furnish the machin- 
ery and implements needed for culti- 
vating and harvesting the country’s 
agricultural products. 

It is possible, however, to see the 
agricultural greatness which is the 
Argentine’s today. Into the busy docks 
of Buenos Aires come ships from all 


the 


ness 


_ *AutHor’s Note.—The information concern- 
ing the mineral wealth of the Argentine is 
based on a report by C. A. Henderson, noted 
mining-engineer, published in La Nacion, one 
of the leading papers of South America. Mr. 
Henderson, a native of Chicago, spent his youth 
on the Great Plains, helping in the building 


of the West. There he became a close friend 


f President Theodore Roosevelt. For the last 
thirty years he has lived in the Argentine, has 
surveyed it from the tip of Patagonia to the 
north. Besides his engineering work in the 
Argentine, he has taken a prominent part in 
Projects in Bolivia, Brazil, and Uruguay. He 
has contributed to geographical journals. In- 
cidentally, Mr. Henderson, an American of the 
old school, has reared his six children as Ar- 
gentinos, 
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over the world to load with grain, wool, 
beef, pork, hides, dairy products, fowl. 


(Both Great Britain and the United 
States are good customers.) These 
ships have brought manufactured 


products into the Argentine, and the 
exchange has been in favor of the Ar- 
gentine. The first six months of 1927 
showed a favorable balance of $169,- 
654,708, gold, in 
trade. 


Argentine’s foreign 

Along the waterfront is the evidence 
of that exchange brought about by the 
agricultural wealth of this country. In 
the business sections of Buenos Aires, 
in its fine modern buildings, its banks, 
its agricultural-implement  establish- 
ments, is more evidence. The prosper- 
ity of this city is dependent entirely 
upon the land. The wealth of the 
pampas has made possible this city of 
2,000,000, called the Paris of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

A visit to the annual cattle show 
held in Buenos Aires is all the more 
enlightening as to the country’s agri- 
cultural development. We sat in the 
grandstands the opening day, sur- 
rounded by people, high and low, who 
would not miss witnessing the parade 
of fine blooded cattle; strong draught 
horses; high-spirited racing animals; 
mules. In the barns were fine poultry, 
sheep, pigs—they were the “gold” of 
the Argentine. 

Much as Buenos Aires 
prepared us for our visit to an 
cio” to gain some idea of the source of 
this wealth, we had only an inkling. 
We were guests on the Pyrarea es- 
tancio which the Crown Prince of Italy 
had visited when he was guest of the 
South Americans. This estancio, we 
were informed, was not the most 
magnificent in the country; there were 
others on a grander scale. This one 
was chosen because of its accessibility. 
It lay up the Rio de Plata from Buenos 
Aires. For miles the electric train 
carried us through the estancio; and 
all the land as far as we could see on 
either side of the tracks belonged to 
this ranch. There twenty-six 
thousand acres, we were told, and in 
addition to this, there were perhaps a 
score of other ranches owned by this 
man. 


should have 


‘ 


‘estan- 


were 


same 


\ JE left the train at a neat little sta- 

tion. Across the way was a fine 
stucco school-building, where the chil- 
dren of the peons, or farmhands, were 
educated. Waiting for us was a surrey. 
As we got in and drove off we were 
expecting to ride through unbroken 
fields—country—see great herds of cat- 
tle, and real gauchos. The ranch- 
house likely, would be similar to those 
at home, a fair-sized farmhouse, per- 


haps, with larger barns surrounding it. 
Instead, 
a magnificent park. Groves of graceful 
Ombu, the 


for an hour we rode through 


eucalyptus trees, native 
tree of the pampas; and pines, shaded 


and beautified; a park area at least as 


large as Central park in New York 
Canals reflected the weeping w llows 
which bent their branches to the 
water’s edge. White swans _ floated 
peacefully on the green surface of the 
water. A low wind swayed the tall 


grass. Wild flowers, which looked like 


great blue pansies, nodded. Deer went 
on their way unfrightened by the noise 
of the horses’ hoofs drawing the rum 


bling wagon over the dirt roadways. 


They were secure. Nor did the os 
triches flee to hide their heads in the 
mythical manner, to save themselves 
from danger. Llamas lifted their 
heads impudently as the carriage 


rolled by. 

One vista opened into another, more 
lovely than the one just closed. Some 
times at the turn of the road 


would be a shrine nestling there in the 


there 


peace of the woods. 

After a time we within sight 
of the estancia headquarters. Artistic 
little dwellings, no two alike, the homes 
of the caretakers, were set back from 
the road. Their surroundings were 
landscaped. If the horses of the em 
ployees were as comfortable as those 


came 


we passed, what must the owner’s liome 
be like, we wondered as we came nearer 
and nearer to it. 

But before we saw the house we must 
visit the barns and Here, 
under one roof, owned by one man, was 
enough cattle to have made an exhibit 
at a livestock fair, or so it seemed to us. 
The owner of this estancia is one of the 
foremost cattlemen of the Argentine; 
credited with having done as 
much as any one else, to bring the 
standard of Argentine cattle to the 
high place it holds today. The cattle 
we were seeing now had taken prizes as 
usual at the annual cattle show we had 
seen recently in Buenos Aires. 

From the stables beautiful horses 
were brought out. These we had seen 
racing on the Jockey club course only 
the Sunday before. 

Not far away from the barns was 
an attractive English structure. It re- 
sembled those American places whose 
photographs appear in our architec- 
tural magazines. That building, we 
were told, was where the peons live. 

One more place we must visit before 
we went to the house: that was the 
church. As the estanciero is responsi- 
ble for the education of the people who 
live on his lands, so is he responsible 
for their religious welfare. Each large 
estancia has its own place of worship, 


stables. 


he is 
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its own priest. There are masses 
during the week as well as on Sunday, 
the owner and his family and the low- 
est menia! and his family, worshipping 
together. 

The little church we visited stood at 
the end of the road. Great trees sur- 
rounded it; flowers lined the paths 
leading to its carved doors. Vines crept 
over its stucco walls. Its interior kept 
the promise of its exterior. Beautiful 
linen with deep fine lace, covered the 
aitar. Old wood-carvings of Biblical 
scenes hung on the walls. Light lost its 
brilliance as it came through the 
stained-glass windows to the wooden 
pews. In the rear was the altar, 
flowertaden, before which lighted ta- 
pers burned. St. Patrick’s, on Fifth 
Avenue, is no more of a sanctuary than 
this little chapel of the pampas. 

Following this visit, we walked to 
the house. Instead, of the farmhouse 
we had pictured, we saw a Spanish 
Colonial stucco building, whose aristo- 
cratic simplicity belonged to the land- 
scaped gardens surrounding it. <A 
tiled terrace in front of it, looked out 
toward a fountain which would be the 
pride of any American city park. 

The exterior of this one-story struc- 
ture gave no idea, however, of the 
many rooms which were under its tiled 
roof. High-ceilinged rooms they were, 
with many windows and doors, a type 
of building well-adapted to the Argen- 
tine’s mild climate. This was a modern’ 
home; yet it was old-fashioned in the 
American sense, for the furnishings of 
this place had not been changed at the 
whim of succeeding decorators. Its 
chairs, tables, rugs, have served one 
family through generations. Hanging 
on the walls were photographs and 
portraits of the people who had called, 
and were calling, these rooms, home. 
They traced their lineage back to the 
time when a daring, courageous an- 
cestor had crossed the Main, carrying 
a land grant from the King of Spain, 
determined to build a new country for 
his Sovereign. 

As it was winter when we visited, 
the family was not at home. Its mem- 
bers were in the townhouse in the city. 
Such townhouses as those who own 
the land, live in when in Buenos Aires! 
The city’s wealthy residential districts 
are reminiscent of the days when sky- 
scrapers had not replaced Fifth Ave- 
nue mansions. One residence covers 
an entire city block. 

As those homes are magnificent, so 
is Buenos Aires, magnificent. The 
sister city of the South, Rio de Janeiro, 
has an unrivalled natural beauty; 
Buenos Aires has a challenging man- 
made beauty. In the old days, this 
Paris of the South was only part of a 

treeless pampa. Today it is a city of 
wide boulevards and parks. Its main 
thoroughfare, the Avenida do Mayo, 
is tree-lined; flower stalls are on every 
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other corner. The principal boulevards 
open into plazas surrounded by immacu- 
late stucco buildings. Trees, flowers, 
and statuary! One would estimate that 
there is more beautiful statuary to be 
found in Buenos Aires than in Chicago 
and New York combined. Nor are the 
statues placed like intruders on prop- 
erty which business begrudges, as in 
America. To the Argentine, a monu- 
ment or a fountain deserves, and is 
given, a park setting. 

And there is Palermo—acre after 
acre of woodland: acre after acre of 
green grass; lake, lagoons, boulevards. 
The famous Rose Garden of the Argen- 
tine, is only a small part of Palermo. 
Some day this great park will be only 
a part of a great river drive now being 
planned. 

Seeing Palermo, it is almost unbe- 
lievable to know that none of this 
beauty is natural; yet there is not a 
tree in all that city which was not set 
out by man. 


UENOS AIRES, the city beauti- 

ful, speaks eloquently and force- 
fully of the people of the Argentine. It 
is a tribute to their courage, their 
progressiveness, their  forcefulness, 
their industry, and their culture. We 
met them at their clubs, their theaters, 
at their municipal opera house, the 
Theater Colon; in their homes, their 
places of business, their civic centers, 
their shops. 

Their courtesy is everywhere mani- 
fest. The maid who brings the “cafe 
con leche” to the bedroom each morn- 
ing, starts the day with a friendly 
Argentine smile, “Buenos dias, seno- 
rita?” Such unfailing pleasantness 
continues through the day, accorded 
to everyone by everyone. There is a 
graciousness and charm amongst them 
which hurrying Americans might well 
envy. 

There is a _ contented busy-ness. 
There is much work to be done; there 
is reward for all. He who works shall 
have. In two generations, American 
émigrés to the Argentine, the Cam- 
pions, built a small farm into the larg- 
est hog ranch in the world. 

There is democracy and there is a 
great measure of freedom. One evi- 
dence of the former quality of the 
Argentine is found in the fact that all 
school children wear white smocks over 
their dresses and suits; the differences 
of wealth and poverty are not thrust 
upon the children. 

There is an aristocracy of culture 
and education. Public schools, modelled 
after those in the United States, are 
available to all, even to the children of 
the far-isolated pampas. Any ambi- 
tious person can have a college educa- 
tion if he so desires. A doctor’s de- 
gree is more to be valued than riches, 
in the Argentine’s standard. 

There is generosity; where nature 
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has so bountifully endowed a ntry 
that condition is natural. Th: tol 
erance, for this country is tru Cee 
politan. 

Above all there is a ferven: sat 


ism. To be an Argentine—su 
ambition of all those from mn 
lands who come to this country + yake 
their home. Children of A 
émigrés to the Argentine acc 
their country, an unusual tribue fo, 
Americans to pay to a foreign co untpy 
The Italian who is received at : iim. 
migration house, will be an Argenting 
soon. The English, Dutch, German, 
Turk, Spaniard, Australian, trics to 
lose his identity into the Argentine 
whole. 

“Those who have come after, hey 
admired, then imitated, the old coloni- 
als,” said an American priest who has 
spent thirty years with the people of 
the Argentine pampas. “As 
there are no finer people anywhere.” 

Nor any more patriotic. It is not a 
blatant patriotism, not a boastful 100 
per cent Argentine. It is a patriotism 
of pride. This quality was evidenced 
at a Liga Patriotica meeting we at- 
tended. There gathered the prominent 
leaders of the Republic to reward those 
whose acts of good citizenship had 
merited the appreciation of their coun- 
trymen. One man was given a medal 
for establishing a model dairy; a fire- 
man was rewarded for a deed of hero- 
ism; an archbishop was given a medal 
for his inculcating of right precepts to 
the people; a woman was given an 
award for a project she had worked out 
through the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. So it went. Service in one’s 
place was what mattered. They beamed 
together, those who awarded the 
medals; those who received them, es- 
tablishing a close personal touch among 
people who were proud to be citizens 
of the Argentine. 

There is nothing narrow about that 
patriotism. The Argentine watches all 
to learn from all. Proof of that broad 
interest lies in the newspapers of the 
Republic. Buenos Aires supports three 
journals which have a world-wide repu- 
tation. What is on the front pages of 
those papers? Murders, scandals? No. 
Accounts of the League of Nations 
session; cables from all Europe, the 
United States, the Far East; along with 
stories of local political and social inter- 
est. That is the news the people of the 
Argentine are served daily; it is no 
wonder they stand out in all gatherings, 
as being the well-informed. 

That patriotism of the Argentine 
cludes a justified pride in the country > 
material progress, but it holds high 
well its cultural development. 7 
Latin inheritance of the beautiful 
wedded to the Anglo-Saxon demand {\: 
progress—a union which will go !- 
in shaping the destiny of a great It 
public. 


a result 
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Legends of a Passing Race 


(Continued from page 24) 


nd stood between the bears, and 

be transformed into a pine 

th extended branches. The next 

» the bears noticed the new addi- 

the landscape. In spite of the 

:tions of the Thunderers, that the 

| been there before, they insisted 

Manabush. The bears climbed 

and scratched all its bark off. 

ey called upon the serpent to 

he tree and crush it in his coils. 

ish said nothing, though suffer- 

1m such treatment. Thus the 

became convinced that the tree 
Manabush. 

game proceeded. The ball was 

| so far away that only the bear 

were left. Then Manabush drew 

wv and shot both the bear chiefs, 

ling them. Then he turned him- 

nto a man and ran for his life. 

Ana Magqkiu, who were backing 

bears, called for a flood to come 

drown Manabush. The badger 

ed to hide Manabush and he escaped 

temporarily. The bear chiefs were car- 

by the evil spirits to their wig- 

Manabush took the skin of an 

old woman and disguising himself, stole 

nto their wigwam and killed both the 

bears. He left a sign so that the evil 

spirits should know that he was the 

responsible party. Again the evil spir- 

ts sent out floods from all parts of 

the earth. Manabush climbed the high- 

est mountain but the waters followed 

him and he had to climb a tree. But 

the waters pursued him still and he 

asked the pine tree to grow twice as 

high. Four different times the tree did 

as he wished, but the water still came 
up to his armpits. 

In desperate straits, Manabush called 
upon Kisha Manito for help and the 
flood was assuaged. Manabush then 
looked about. He saw only a few animals 
which could swim—the otter, the mink, 
and the muskrat. In turn he asked 
these brothers to dive down and bring 
him up some earth that he might make 
anew world. The otter and the mink, 
in turn, went down and remained a long 
Both came to the surface, 
drowned. When the muskrat came up, 
he was apparently drowned, but he had 
a tiny bit of mud in his paw. Mana- 
bush held the muskrat up and blew 
upon him and brought him back to life. 
Taking the bit of mud he rubbed it 
between the palms of his hands and 
threw it out upon the water. Thus was 
a new world made and trees began to 
grow. Manabush suitably rewarded the 
badger and the muskrat, which had 
befriended him, but kept the skin of 
one of the bears for himself. 

One of the most beautiful spots in 


time. 


Minnesota is Lake Pepin, which is 


formed by the winding of the Missis- 


sippi river. The high, rugged bluffs 
are wonderfully attractive. Lake City 
is built on its shores, and here is the 


scene of one of the best known legends 
of the State of Minnesota. 


There are many variations of this 
story, but in substance it is that re- 
ported by Mrs. Eastman, who lived 


neighbor to the Sioux for many years. 
In substance, the story is as follows: 

Something like 225 years ago there 
lived, where Fort Snelling now 
stands, a band of Sioux to which 
Wenona (oldest daughter) belonged. A | 
hunt for porcupine was arranged. The | 
flesh of the animal desired for | 
eating and its quills for ornamental 
purposes. Wenona, who accompanied | 
this hunting party, was sought by tw 
warriors. One she loved and one she | 
hated. Her parents urged her to marry | 
Chaské, their choice for her. He was a| 
noted warrior and an able hunter and 
her parents were looking forward to 
the time when such a son-in-law would 
be their support. According to Indian 
custom Chaske Wenona 
twice, but she still refused him. Finally 
her parents accepted the purchase pres- 
ents and bride. 
Wenona seemed to be reconciled to her 
fate. 

The band were assembled near what | 
is now known as Maiden Rock on Lake 
Pepin. 


near 


was 


purchased 


promised her as a 


Wenona’s mother discovered her | 
daughter standing close to the edge of | 
this rock chanting her dirge, and offer- | 
ing an invocation to the Spirit of the | 
Rock. Her friends and parents ll 
treated her to go back. Warriors from | 
the band attempted to reach her before | 
she should jump. She told her par- 
ents that their insistence upon her mar- 
rying a man she did not love was the 
cause of her determination to end her | 
life. Just before the warriors could 
reach her she threw herself from the 
rock and was killed. 

Mrs. Eastman says that this is so in | 
accord with experiences with which she, 
herself, was familiar, that she had no 
doubt as to its truth as an historical 
fact. 





| 


"T BERE is a version of a very similar | 

story, located also near the site of 
the present Fort Snelling. Wenona, the 
beautiful sister of the chief of her band. 
was urged by her brother to marry Red 
Cloud, a noted warrior. Wenona had 
won the hatred of an old woman, Harp- 
stenah. A game of ball between two 
parties of women, one led by Wenona 
and the other by her enemy, added to 
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the fury of Harpstenah, for Wenona’s 
side won. Harpstenah then plotted 
with Red Cloud for revenge upon 
Wenona. 


They chose the time of the Feast of 
the Virgins to humble her. When the 
Feast occurred, Wenona, dressed in her 
best, entered the ring to indicate her 
maidenhood, Red Cloud stepped up and 
led her from the ring. This disgrace 
was more than Wenona could bear, and 
she fled to the forest, where she was 
found later, with a knife through her 
heart. 

A little later a fever attacked the 
band and Red Cloud was the first to 
die. At his death, Harpstenah told of 
her plot to humble Wenona and boasted 
of her revenge. 

Harpstenah, in plotting with Red 
Cloud to disgrace Wenona, showed the 
true character of the girl, when she 
said: “I would have taken her life, 
but my revenge will be deeper. Wenona 
would rather die than be disgraced.” 


Among the places of interest in Min- 
nesota associated with Indian legends 
and life, are the Pipestone quarries,* 
in the southwestern part of the State. 
These quarries have been known to the 
Indians from time immemorial. This 
stone, which is easily carved with sim- 
ple tools, was worked into pipes and 
ornaments of various designs. 


The Sioux legend of the formation 
of this quarry tells how Gitche Manito 
killed buffalo at this spot, and how their 
blood ran down and colored the rock. 
At that time, Gitche Manito was a 
very large bird. A snake came to eat 
the eggs of the bird. Suddenly an egg 
hatched with an explosion like thunder. 
Gitche Manito caught up a piece of rock 
and shaped it like toa man. This man’s 
feet stuck to the ground where he stood 
for many ages, “older than a hundred 
men at the present time.” A tree grew 
up beside the man and after a long 
time the snake bit off its roots. Then 
the two, the tree and the rock, wan- 
dered away and became the grand- 
fathers of all the tribes. 


Iongfellow mentions these quarries 
in Hiawatha: 


On the mountains of the Prairie, 
On the great Red Pipe-stone Quarry, 
Gitche Manito, the mighty, 
He the Master of Life, descending, 
On the red crags of the quarry 
Stood erect and called the nations, 
Called the tribes of men together. 

* . . * . “ + 
Break the red stone from this quarry, 
Mould and make it into Peace-Pipes, 
Take the reeds that grow beside you, 
Deck them with your brightest feathers, 
Smoke the calumet together, 
And as brothers live henceforward. 


There is a beautiful legend of Indian 
love and devotion which comes from the 





*AuTHoR’s Note—The University of Minne- 
sota has a very fine exhibit showing a typical 
scene in this region, with its flora and fauna. 
It is a beautiful piece of work and those who 
attend the convention next June, and who cannot 
spare time to visit this region, will find a visit 
to this museum well worth while. 
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Lake Superior region. It might easily 
have been Duluth. It is called “Chi- 
leeli,” or the Red Lover. It is a story 
of the lovely daughter of Akkeewaizee 
(one who has been long upon the earth), 
and a worthy but unknown youth who 
won her love and sought her hand. The 
father was renowned for his wisdom, 
standing highest in the councils of his 
nation. His daughter, Wawanosh, 
eighteen, was lovely beyond compare. 
When the young man asked for the 
hand of the daughter the father bade 
him do something worthy of renown 
before proffering such a request. The 
young man organized a band and made 
an expedition against a strong enemy 
party. He distinguished himself in the 
campaign and won renown and death at 
the same time. The story of his 
bravery and death was carried to 
Wawanosh, who would not be com- 
forted. She used to seek the shade of 
a certain tree and there lament the 
death of her lover. (The songs which 
she sang are still repeated by the peo- 
ple of her tribe.) 

It was not long before she noted a 
bird of beautiful plumage perched upon 
the tree under which she sat. This 
bird, which is called Chileeli, responded 
to her lamentations with a plaintive 
note. It was a bird new to the region 
and seemed to have acquired its hues 
from the rainbow. 

Wawanosh recognized in this bird the 
spirit of her dead lover. She came 
often to visit the spot. She fasted and 
sang her plaintive songs until death 
came; a joyful messenger to unite her 
to her lover. After Wawanosh died the 
bird ceased to visit the tree under 
which she had come to mourn, and was 
never again seen. 


‘THE best known of all Indian legends 

of Minnesota is that of Hiawatha. 
Longfellow has immortalized this leg- 
end, which forms a fundamental part 
of the religion of most Indian peoples. 
It certainly reflects the religion and 
life of the Indians who originally oc- 
cupied Minnesota. 

Minnehaha Falls have been noted for 
their remarkable beauty. They have 
deserved being preserved in the charm- 
ing way in which they have been de- 
scribed by the poet. While the en- 
croachments of civilization have done 
much to diminish their charm, they still 
have a certain mystic appeal all their 
own. 

Visitors will see just a few feet from 
the falls, a fine statute of Hiawatha 
and Minnehaha. In this statue the 
artist has embodied the words of the 
poet: 

Over wide and rushing rivers. 
In his arm he bore the maiden. 

Everyone who visits Minnesota no- 

tices the large number of names which 
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have as a root “Minne.” J], 
of “Ten Thousand Lakes” it | 
ral that the Indian word 
should appear often. The S 
is “Mini,” which means wat: the 
name of the State means ‘ dy 
water.” Minnetonka, the |: and 
beautiful lake that lies so nea Min- 
neapolis, means “big water.” 

The name Minneapolis, its: a 
curious combination of Sioux an) (peck 
Minne, which is Sioux for watr, an 
“polis,” Greek for city. 

Citizens of Minneapolis have noted 
the fact that visitors more often ask ty) 
be shown “Minnehaha” Falls than th, 


world-famed flour mills. Longfellow’s 
Hiawatha is, of course, responsible. Ac 
cording to the poem, “the Ancient Ar- 


row-Maker,” and his daughter, Minn 
haha, lived near the Falls which bear 
the name of the daughter. Yet, Minne- 
haha is not of Sioux origin. The word 
was coined from Sioux roots by white 
men. 

The Indian “Mini” (water) appears 
in a combination of more sinister mean 
ing. “Miniwakan” (mysterious water) 
is chief among all the contributions of 
the white race to Indian degradation. 
Miniwakan became the “joker” in the 
game for Indian possessions—land and 
animal pelts and everything else thi 
Indian had which the white man cov- 
eted. It is said that a Sioux or Chip- 
pewa Indian would gladly travel two 
hundred miles to get a taste of whiskey. 
It was inevitable that greedy traders 
should employ this passion of the Indian 
for firewater to their own advantage. 
The record is one of which the paleface 
must feel ashamed for all time to come. 

Two mighty Indian nations, which 
once occupied what is now known as 
Minnesota, have dwindled to mere 
handfuls. Driven from the lands which 
once were theirs, shorn of their glori- 
ous freedom, they are penned into cir- 
cumscribed reservations from which 
they may not wander. 

But in their legendary lore they still 
live, and love, and hunt, and wage war; 
they still reverence or fear the unseen, 
and are the mighty peoples who once 
roamed the broad plains or sought the 
protection of the friendly forests. 

The white man’s diseases and vices 
have decimated their numbers; the 
white man’s cupidity has stripped them 
of their lands and their power. But 
Indian romance still lives in their lee 
endary lore. In this lore we may know 
the real Indian—the man as he was, 1)" 
the fiend he has been painted 1 
exactly the romantic figure some ha 
thought him, but one who lived, a: 
loved, and aspired to things that ' 
came his ruling passion—a human | 
ing, “even as you and I,” 
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tary Club Activities 


ntinued from page 34) 
continue through the school 
he winners are guests at Ro- 


heons. 


Czechoslovakian; 
Three Day Fete 


\STER, ENGLAND.—A three day 
n in this city marked the re- | 
t of Dr. J. V. Hyka, vice-presi- | 
the Rotary Club of Prague and 
er of the Diplomatic Staff in | 
of the Czechoslovakian Repub- | 
special dinner was given the | 

S iy he arrived. Sunday there 
sits to York, among most his- 
cities in the North of England 
, Scarborough, one of the most | 
ful watering places in this part | 
gland. On Monday, the last day 
tarian Hyka’s stay, there was a 
y luncheon at which he presented 
club with the flag of this young 


] 
Republic. 


Vecting Held 
lnder the Big Top 


SARASOTA, FLormIDA.—‘‘Oyster cock 
|, celery, radishes, pickels, chicken 
oup, head of lettuce, fried chicken 
beans, peas, sweet potatoes, ice cream, 
cake, and coffee’—this says Joe Dan 
Miller, 74, and in the circus business 
52 years, is a typical Sunday or com- 
pany dinner in the circus world. Sara- 
sota Rotarians were guests of John 
Ringling and for several hours visited 
and inspected the winter quarters of the 
Ringling Brothers, Barnum and Bailey 
Circus. A regular Sunday dinner was 
served for them in the cook house. 


Entire Club Visits 
U. S. Capitol 

WAYNESBORO, PENNSYLVANIA. — The 
gentleman from Massachusetts was 
haranging the gentleman from Texas; 
the subject was taxes. Just then a 
group of 35 men looked in upon Con- 
gress. Waynesboro Rotarians, two bus 
loads of them, carving a whole day out 
of a busy month, were there to see what 
made the nation’s clock tick. There 
were brief tours of the Capitol and the 
White House. There were special seats 
in the gallery of the United States 
Senate; later they marched off to the 
House. The procedure of the Supreme 
Court was witnessed, every justice was 
in his seat, something about patents 
was on the calendar. Then the 
Waynesboro Club made history. For 
the first time, probably, a Rotary club 
dinner, with singing, was held in the 
restaurant of the House. Addresses by 
Senators from several states formed 
the main part of the program. Waynes- 
boro Rotarians had seen the inside of 
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Convenient Route to 


MINNEAPOLIS 


for the 


19T2 ANNUAL CONVENTION 
of ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 
3 TRAINS DAILY FROM 


Des Moines 
2 TRAINS DAILY FROM 


Kansas City, Oklahoma, Texas 
St. Louis 


Thru sleeping car service from New Orleans, Dallas, 
Fort Worth, Oklahoma City, Kansas City and in- 
termediate points and from St. Louis and Chicago. 
Special reduced round trip fares to 
Minneapolis for the convention. 


Official Route from many districts. 
Ask about Special Trains. 


For particulars, ask 
I. M. Allen, Vice Pres. and Pas.'r Traffic Mg 
Room 702 La Salle St. Sta., Chicago, UL 324 























Shirts-to-Measure 


from the Finest English, French and 
American Shirtings at prices ranging from 
$3.00 to $8.00 per shirt, for the man who 


desires the Best in Shirt-to-Measure Fit 














and Quality, together with the most 
prompt and careful attention given his 
orders. 

We are pleased to make up Sample 
Shirts. 

Our Spring and Summer Samples are 


now ready and show a large Assortment 
of the Season’s Best Patterns. Samples and Measurement Blank 
will be sent upon request. 


Fine 22 Seneea St. 


Clarence E. Head custom Shirts Ithaca. N. Y. 

























MEDITERRANEAN 
Norway wise SNe 3 
| 52 days, $600 to $1300 
| Spain, Italy, Riviera, Sweden, Scotland, 
| Berlin, (Paris, London). World Cruise, 
Jan. 16th, 110 days, $1000 up. Mediter- 
ranean, 66 days, Jan. 30, $600 up. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bidg., New York 








your membership on a 
ry Attendance Chart stud- 
ded with 
Moore Maptacks 

The members see at a glance who are 
absent. New revised Chart sent t 
secretaries for 25c. 

Moore Push-Pin Co. 


(Warne Junction) Philadelphia, Pa 
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Your Next District Governor 


became international president. So do 
not be discouraged, Mr. Prospective 
Governor. The very fact that you 
modestly disclaim possession of the 
qualities may be evidence to the Rotar- 
ians of your district that you are the 
man to be called for this position of 
honor and trust. 

The office of district governor takes 
time, and we would be the last to 
minimize that fact, but it takes some- 
thing besides time. A few men there 
have been who have had time, oceans 
of it, too much of it, and they have 
failed somewhat to make conspicuous 
successes. 

Enthusiasm, punctuality, skill in dis- 
cerning priorities, ability to concentrate 
on detail when necessary, patience, tact, 
sense of penetration and proportion, 
ability to distribute himself at one time 
over many problems of various natures, 
good humor, and above all, leadership 
qualities, are the essentials. 

As to expenses, of course the work is 
purely a labor of love and in that prin- 
ciple is the very strength of Rotary as 
contrasted with professional organiza- 
tions. Rotary does not, however, ex- 
pect or wish to permit a governor to 
spend a cent of his own money for 
travel, secretarial assistance, postage, 


etc. A modest but ample budget is pro- 
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(Continued from page 13) 


vided from the international treasury 
for the governor’s expenses. A very 
fair share of the money paid into the 
international treasury through the per- 
capita assessment from clubs goes to 
pay for their own governor’s expenses. 
Perhaps a word should be said con- 
cerning the fact that the governor 
should in the very best sense of the 
word be an organization man. _Indi- 
vidual initiative is not discouraged, but 
Rotary is too big a movement to be 
broken up into segments of differentia- 
tion. We want in the best sense an 
international Rotary, alike in its basic 
fundamentals everywhere and not an 
Ohio Rotary or a Canadian Rotary or a 
Scandinavian Rotary. Governors will 
find plenty of opportunity for individual 
expression of their own personalities, 
but the thinking and actions of all 
should contribute to the making of a 
uniform Rotary, truly international. 
Rotary places an obligation at this 
time of year upon all Rotarians to exer- 
cise their Rotary franchise and to select 
men for the governorship fully equipped 
to render this important service. The 
governorship is the most important 
office in Rotary from the viewpoint of 
the future welfare of the organization. 
Let it be remembered, if this great 
movement is to fulfill its destiny, that 


busy and resourceful men must |. ¢4)),, 
to the governorships and on fy, ; 


to important positions on com» ito. 
the international board, and ¢| presi. 
dency, and other high offices [hp 
future Sapps, Rogers,  Harrises 
Adamses, Grainers, Mulhollanis. Me. 


Culloughs, Havenses, Klumph:, ang 
Gundakers must of necessity come from 
the governorships and from (istpic: 
chairmanships, as the same offices are 
designated in Britain and Irelan:| 

Let us close in somewhat the <any 
tone in which we began. The governor. 
ship is not only the most important post 
save that of international president 0) 
membership on the international board, 
but it is the position bringing the great. 
est personal satisfaction to the holder. 
No misfortune that the future may ever 
bring will be able to detract from the 
writer an atom of the consciousness of 
the service, conscientiously, although 
doubtlessly ineffectively, rendered while 
a district governor, and the memories 
of those happy crowded hours with the 
thirty-three hundred Rotarians of our 
district. 

Ask any past district governor if he 
does not feel likewise! Therefore let 
our prospective governors gird on their 
armour and prepare for service! 


“Not Good If Detached”’ 


lowship, which is good; I _ have 
preached to you about Idealism, which 
is inspiring, now I want to speak a 
little about CO-OPERATIVE EFFoRT, for 
it takes that to get adequate results. 
You are ‘not good if detached’ from 
the efforts of other souls like your 
own.” 

That last was an upper-cut at my 
personal pride; a solar-plexus blow at 
my exaggerated American individual- 
ism. I remembered the Constitution’s 
guarantee of individual “life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” But 
maybe I had been using too much of 
such guarantee. I remembered Presi- 
dent Garfield’s rejoicing that in Amer- 
ica the individual is like a drop of 
water which today rests at the bottom 
of the Sea, and tomorrow rides the 


crest of the wave, Now this little 


(Continued from page 27) 


Coupon would suggest to me that the 
drop of water comes to its best neither 
when resting nor riding, but when 
joined with others to turn the wheels 
of Progress. I remembered the words of 
President Faunce, declaring that the 
greatest obligation of Society is to give 
the individual a chance, “for the bigger 
the factory the bigger must be the 
brain of the man who presides over 
it; the longer the Railroad lines the 
longer must be the vision of him who 
directs them to usefulness.” I had ad- 
mitted these statements as facts, but 
admitted them now as half-truths only, 
for without the principles of co-opera- 
tion neither factory nor railroad is 
worth the taxes paid upon their invest- 
ment. 

Then I thought of the peculiar temp- 
tations of business and professional 


men who have arisen to places of 
prominence in their communities. By 
virture of their responsibilities they 
are men of some maturity, men who 
have registered individual successes, 
perhaps men who are accustomed to 
tell others what to do. Individualism 
is the easiest word in our vocabulary 
to learn. Co-operation for unselfish 
ends is the hardest. But learn it we 
can. Learn it we must. And learn it 
we will! 

My sleep was not easy that night 
on the Pullman car, for there were 
thoughts which disturbed me. Yet | 
was thankful for the jolting sermon. 
And I was thankful for the little Cou- 
pon which preached it. 

Fraternalism; Idealism; Co-ope 
tion. These three, but the greatest 
these is Co-operation—for it both p 
supposes and includes the other two. 
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nusual Stories of 
(/nusual Men 
29) 


tinued from page 


ver to start anew that he felt 


trust him. 
give you a job that will pay 
lars a week,” he said at last, 
ey these conditions: You are 
every day. If you go out 
vou are to telephone me. If 
nto anything immoral you are 
know.” 
arrangement Dan 
the dean’s request, 
t of his debts. 
clear these off today,” Clark 
What you make in the office and 
can save from your allow- 
can pay on the account every 


agreed. 
he made 


\ yu 


| Fred Wentworth, Dan—which 

real name either—backslid a 
or twice, but not without 
the dean what he did nor with- 


nce 


ut real regret. 


He did well the work | 
Clark had given him, and in a little | 
more than a year paid off his indebted- 


. Living on the limited allowance 
( | set for himself, he no longer 
ted his old companions and grad- 

y he made new friends. Eventually 
he joined a fraternity, and drew 
farther away from the old crowd and 
life that had led him so close to des- 
truction. 

A GOOD many situations of a good 
many kinds are brought to Clark. 
Not all of these are as serious as that 
which faced Dan; indeed some of the 
questions asked are almost humorously 
But whatever the problem the 
lean realizes that to the man who 
brings it it is a real and vital one, and 

e gives it honest attention. 

Dean Clark is a man of many sym- 
pathies—perhaps a million or more. 
He knows the hundred-and-one things 
that can get the matter with a fellow’s 
thinking—his doubts and temptations 
and discouragements. He knows, too, 
how outward smiles and gayety often 
hide a secret hurt or sorrow. And 
then he has an uncanny way of getting 
at the sore spot, or the weak place 


trivial. 


ind of bringing a man to face the sit- | 


uation and to overcome it. He did that 
with Fred Wentworth, and is doing the 
same thing with other Freds today. 
Not a little of Clark’s sympathy 
with and understanding of young peo- 
ple dates back to his own boyhood and 
youth. As a young farmer a half cen- 
tury ago, he himself shivered beside the 
girl he was taking to a show because 
he could not bring himself to wear a 
shabby overcoat and could not buy a 











new one until the corn was sold. From | 


knowing, too, how reluctantly even a 
tew dollars can be coaxed from a per- 
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In Oxpen Days, 


The success of the largest business 
houses in the country, both Retail, 
Wholesale and Mail Order and also 
the Manufacturing Industries, has 
only been achieved by use of illus 
trations in their advertising matter 
and catalogs 

The Barnes-Crosby Company has 
for a quarter of a century maintained 
its position as one of the foremost 
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engravings used were carved out of wood by Monks. 
trast this with the Modern Science of photo-engraving which 
enables you to have anything reproduced, whether this be 
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ENGRAVINGS 


the only 
Con 


establishments of its kind in this 
country, and with its large Adver 
tising Studios, with specialists in all 
branches, and its modern up-to-date 


Engraving Shops, is in ~~ ition to 
produce illustrations and engravings 
of the highest order 

A cordial invitation to visit our 
Offices and Works is extended to 
all buyers. 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


—€. W. HOUSER, PRES 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 


9-NORTH FRANKLIN ST. COR. MADISON ST 
CHICAGO, 


“Your Story in Picture Leaves Nothing Untold” 
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Spreading an — 
hose who read 


500 GLOOM CHASERS 


Volume 1 and Volume Zz 


These entertaining books contain 590 differ 
ent jokes and short stories in each volume 
useful material for enlivenin your 
speer hes. 
Send $1.00 for each volume to 


R. V. MURRAY, pore Texas 
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Past Secretary 

District Governor. 

Past District Governor. 
100% Attendance 


Order ‘Through Club Jeweler or Secretary. 
Send for complete booklet 


THE MILLER JEWELRY CO. 


Cincinnati, O. 
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OUR NEW ROTARY 
SUPPLY CATALOG 
IS READY 


Showing a complete line 
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novelties, 





GeO Fring, 


1252 ELM STREET 








Cincinnati, Ohio 














Send for catalog. 
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verse farm and from working his way 
through school, he has deep sympathy 
for those who must do the same and 
with the sacrifices by which such stu- 
dents often come to college at all. But 
from those same experiences he also 
knows to what heights, when occasion 
demands, young courage and young en- 
thusiasm can be whipped. 

The farm with which Clark wrestled 
while other boys his age were attend- 
ing high school and college lay near 
Rantoul, Illinois, about twenty miles 
from the institution he was to serve so 
long. However, it was not merely his 
proximity to the university that led him 
to its doors. 

In the summer he was twenty-two a 
boyhood friend, who had moved away 
to another state, came back and spent 
a week with him. This young man had 
been to normal and was ex- 
ceedingly conscious of the fact. He 
was a walking cartoon of college life. 
He recited catchy pieces and strutted 
his repertory of campus terms whether 
He 


and 


school, 


his hearers understood them or not. 
better clothes than Clark, 
managed before leaving to convey a 
healthy contempt for the young farmer 

for speech, the 
things he did. 

While all this was in wretched taste 
and a poor recommendation for higher 
training, it had upon Clark, untraveled 
and with little schooling, a fortunate 
effect. It set him to thinking seriously 
about his own position and possibilities 
in life, and in a flash he made his 
decision. He, too, would go to college. 


wore 


his his dress, and 


Being in the midst of a season’s work, 
he could not of course rush off to school 
at once. Accordingly he remained on 
the farm another winter, sold off the 
stock and equipment, and the following 
fall, with his mother and _ invalid 
brother, moved to Urbana. 

Having never been to high school and 
being entirely unprepared in several 
necessary subjects, he could not im- 
mediately enter college. By spending 
a few months in the academy of the 
university, however, and by dint of hard 
work and special examinations he met 
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the entrance requirements, and in the 
fall of 1886 became a full fledged fresh- 
man. 

By this time Clark was in his twenty- 
fourth year and considerably older than 
most of his college mates. Nevertheless 
he was “into everything” on the cam- 
pus, especially activities of a literary 
and journalistic nature. He edited a 
sophomore publication and for three 
years was on the staff of the student 
newspaper, the Daily Illini. Of this he 
was editor his senior year. He also 
wrote and set type for a town news- 
paper, worked in the university library 
and, far from least, made a set of 
grades that secured his election to Phi 
Beta Kappa. 


SUGGESTION Dean Clark often 
** makes to young people is that they 
win the friendship of some mature per- 
son to whom they can freely and confi- 
dently go for counsel and comfort. With 
Colonel Edward Snyder, who was dean 
of the college of liberal arts and sci- 
ences when Clark was a student, he had 
such a friendship; and valuable it was. 
Not only did the colonel drop a kindly 
word of advice now and then, but upon 
Clark’s graduation directed him to the 
principalship of a Champaign school. 
After Clark had taught there one year, 
the colonel then interested him in a po- 
sition in the academy he had attended 
but a few years before. These boosts 
gave him something of a head start 
and he has never ceased to be grate- 
ful to his friend and benefactor. 
Among the things Clark had done to 
earn money while in the university was 
reading themes for the professor of 
rhetoric. Just as Clark was finishing 
his second year as a teacher in the 
academy this professor resigned, and 
the young instructor, known now both 
as a student and teacher of ability, was 
considered for promotion. As a result 
he was made an assistant in the univer- 
sity and put in charge of the instruc- 
tion in rhetoric. 
In this position he proved very cap- 
able, the department was growing, and 
advancement came rapidly. Within six 


March, | 


) 


years after leaving the academy, 

of which was spent in study at H 
ard, Clark was made full professo) 
head of the rhetoric department. 

came his year as acting dean, | 
Wentworth, the president’s calls 
help, and establishment of the dean of 
men’s office. 

Throughout the twenty-six y, 
Mr. Clark has been dean of men 
has constantly had a very large contact 
with the student body. Engaging as a 
speaker, he is called upon to address 
many meetings about the campus and 
elsewhere. It is, however, in the sym- 
pathetic, face-to-face contacts with the 
individual that he accomplishes most, 
and of these he has a great many. 
From three hundred to four hundred 
students call at the dean of men’s office 
each day the university is in session. 
It is not unusual for Dean Clark him- 
self to see a hundred or more men a 
day, ninety per cent of whom come of 
their own volition. 

Three or four nights a week he is an 
invited dinner guest at a fraternity or 
some club. He gets around to most of 
the fraternities at least once each year. 
On these visits he aims to meet each 
member and to learn his name. On 
Sunday afternoon his own home is open 
house to students, while at receptions, 
dances, smokers and other gatherings 
he meets many more. He estimates 
that curing his career as dean of men 
he has known, individually and person- 
ally, upward of fifty thousand students. 
Men who he has known and helped are 
to be found throughout the nations of 
the earth. 

Dean Clark’s ideal of service is with 
few parallels. Not long ago the stu- 
dents of the University of Illinois 
raised a fund of several thousand dol- 
lars to defray the expenses of painting 
his portrait. The painting was made 
by one of America’s most celebrated 
artists, and is considered one of his 
finest pieces of work. Yet there is a 
better picture of Thomas Arkle Clark. 
It is in the hearts and minds of the 
thousands he has touched and influ- 
enced for good. 


Lindbergh in Porto Rico 


When Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh 
rediscovered the island of Porto Rico, 
first sighted by his illustrious predeces- 
sor in achievement, he also came wing- 
ing up from the realm of the Virgin 
Islands as though borne by a gigantic 
bird, only he appeared as a speck of 
black, then of silver, out of the daz- 
zling upper air instead of as a speck 


(Continued from page 21) 


of white on the horizon of the Carib 
Sea. By prophecy Columbus was a god 
from the vast unknown. By gloriously 
blazing the trail for a new era across 
the earth and sea, Colonel Lindbergh 
has taken a singularly comparable 
place in the hearts of mankind. Co- 
lumbus cried, “Peace!” to the awe- 
inspired red men. Lindbergh carries 


a message of peace and vrotherhood 
unequaled. The admiral and_ the 
aviator are brothers in vision, in 
courage, in daring, in achievement, and 
in purpose, and on this the second day 
of February, 1928, in Porto Rico four 
hundred years became as one! 

What a vast difference in the lan‘ 
which Lindbergh looked down upon an: 
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nd sighted on that tropic dawn 
enturies ago? The difference is 
e of beauty, but rather of civil- 
For naught can change the 
ilous beauty of Porto Rico. 
a wild tropical wonderland, it 
een converted into one of the 
charming gardens of the world. 
Lone Eagle saw towering moun- 
most of them cultivated to their 
tops—here supporting the rich 
tobacco crops, there the dense 
and banana plantations, the en- 
xpanse broken by a botanical rich- 
if trees, king of all of which is 
oyal palm, and loveliest, the crim- 
flamboyant. He saw a curving 
e-line where foamy breakers cease- 
y roll up on the hot white sands to 
very base of swaying coconut 
ns, Whose whispering groves sur- 
ind the sea coast. 


} E saw wide rivers cutting across 

fertile valleys, rich with the pale- 
green of millions of acres of sugar- 
‘ane interspersed with the dark-green 
of the orchards full of golden citrus 
fruits. He saw the land dotted with 
quaint towns and villages in each of 
a picturesque Spanish Church 
faces an attractive plaza, its white 
cross reared high against the clear 
azure sky. He saw fifteen hundred miles 
of road as smooth as satin ribbon wind- 
ing tortuously around high mountains, 
extending unbrokenly along the entire 
coast, connecting every city, town, and 
village in the land with one another, 


which 
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Colonel Lindbergh expressed his sur- 
prise and pleasure at the remarkable 
evidence of modern progress here and 
emphasized ‘the part Porto Rico may 
play, if she wishes, in the developing 
of airlines joining the northern and 
southern continents. While _ trans- 
Atlantic flying is a dream of perhaps 
ten years hence, inter-continental air 
service is entirely practicable today, 
Colonel Lindbergh stated with such em- 
phasis that commercial men in San 
Juan have agreed to take immediate 
steps towards the development of avia- 
tion here, which already has a sound 
beginning in the tri-weekly mail and 
passenger service carried on by the 
planes of the West Indian Aerial Ex- 
press Company, now operating in Haiti, 
Santo Domingo, and Porto Rico, and 
shortly to be extended to St. Thomas 
on the east and Cuba on the west. 

A few words exchanged with Colonel 
Lindbergh suffice to convince one that 
he is of the air, that he lives alone for 
aviation and all it means. He never 
deviates. He is as sincere as a child, 


clear-thinking, serious. He 


constantly for the science he has al- | 


works | 


ready so immeasurably aided and ad- | 


vanced. And without doubt he is the 
pioneer of a new era, when, through 
the unobstructed spaces of the upper 
air, men and the messages of inen will 
take their courses whither they will, 
alighting in this country or that as 
indifferently as the birds. As W. 
Jefferson Davis has recently written: 
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and this is an island which might be “IT have a profound conviction that the minds of the Catholic family, 
contained nearly three times in the aviation is essentially an agency of and will give your business perma 
nent publicity in their home. As 


state of Massachusetts! He saw vast 
sugar-mills with the smoke of pros- 


peace and not of war. Viewed 


from aloft, the vast interlocking indus- | 


trial, technical and transport systems 


the donor of this original Catholic 
Art Calendar, you naturally will 
establish contact and relations that 


perity billowing from their lofty will prove of considerable value in 
stacks. He saw harbors full of ship- of Europe give an vette of eco- your business. You know there is 
ping. And he saw school-buildings— omic unity obliterating political boun- no form of publicity or advertising 


thousands of them—where none at all 
stood thirty years ago, and over each 
and every one of them his heart must 
have been gladdened to see fluttering 
in the bright sunlight, the red-white- 
and-blue of the Stars and Stripes. And 
then he saw the ancient city of Ponce 
de Leén, San Juan, where the greatest 
throng in the annals of its history had 
assembled to shout him praise and 
velcome, 

He looked down, as he circled this 
city, upon high buildings, beautiful 
residences, large churches, imposing 
schools, busy factories, crowded docks, 


ancient forts, and, queenly, outstand- 


ing, that great monument which Porto 


daries which is unobtainable from the 
ground. It is hard to keep in mind a 
clear concept of national entities in this 
swift passage over factories, mines, 
railroads, canals, forests, and farms.” 

This briefly states both the practical 
and idealistic ideas that Colonel Lind- 
bergh has been striving to awaken in 
all the peoples of these western coun- 
tries which he has visited since return- 
ing from his trans-Atlantic flight to 
Paris. And though he is but one man, 
flying alone, he has succeeded tre- 
mendously in bringing about this great 
awakening. Providence has sent the 
spirit and the substance of a new im- 
petus to aviation, in an hour when it 
was most needed, in the form of this 
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did number for 1929, as the one 
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mum benefit from your investment 
in calendar advertising. 


You must see this calendar to fully 
appreciate its beauty. INVESTI- 
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tion, the formative period, in which our 
author is interested. In no other book 
have I seen the man Abraham Lincoln 
so clearly delineated. When I finished 
this book, I felt as though I had been 
Lincoln’s friend and neighbor, had seen 
and talked intimately with him. Such 
a work is a triumph, for the author has 
accomplished precisely what he set out 
to do. 

A good picture of two years in the 
White House is found in the novel by 
Honoré Willsie Morrow, called Forever 
Free. This deliberately leaves out the 
early years and the tragic close of 
Lincoln’s life, but gives us an excellent 
picture of the daily routine of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lincoln in the White House. It is 
an original plan well carried out. 

A formidable addition to the ranks 
of expert biographers is found in the 
person of the German scholar, Emil 
Ludwig. Three years ago no one in 
America knew anything about him. 
Now four of his chief works have been 
translated and we are all discussing 
them. I think one reason that accounts 
for the amazing popularity of these 
books is that while Mr. Ludwig inspires 
confidence in his scholarly accuracy, he 
has the gift of making sensational 
points. Some authors are good at his- 
torical research, others have a winning 
and ingratiating manner. But Mr. 
Ludwig’s books show an unusual com- 
bination of research and drama. To 
read his Life of Napoleon is to be a 
spectator at a great tragedy, where 
we see the rise and fall of the hero, and 
the thrilling events of his career. His 
Napoleon is a book of 600 pages, with 
no doldrums. His Bismark is even 
more valuable, because so little is 
known in America of the formative 
period of the life of the Iron Chancel- 
lor; and German politics of the nine- 
teenth century are a labyrinth, through 
which Mr. Ludwig is a competent 
guide. 

The most exciting book I have read 
in recent years is Trader Horn, which 
is indeed so exciting that I would not 
believe it at all, were it not that it 
carried the guarantee of John Gals- 
worthy, whom no one has ever caught 
in a falsehood. Trader Horn, like 
Lawrence’s Revolt in the Desert, is a 
wholly original book, which seems as if 
the author had had no models and no 
traditions, but were writing of exciting 
events with the candor of a child. 

The best recent book on the Chris- 
tian religion that I have seen is a small 
volume called The Christ of the Indian 
Road, by E. Jones. This contains the 
essence of the teachings of Jesus, it 
contains a remarkable interpretation of 
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New Books for Rotarians 


(Continued from page 17) 


His personality, and it contains a vast 
amount of much needed information 
on the true value of the work done by 
foreign missionaries. 

The best American poem of recent 
years is Tristram, by Edwin Arlington 
Robinson. This is a new version of 
one of the world’s favorite love stories, 
told with glowing fervor and in elevated 
language. 

For those who love wildly exciting 
detective, mystery, crime novels, and I 
am devoted to such reading, I will not 
only recommend but personally guar- 
antee the following: some of these are 
so thrilling that if your physician had 
just told you you had an organic disease, 
you would forget the bad news while 
reading. Here they are—No Other 
Tiger by A. E. W. Mason; The Crook’s 
Shadow, by J. J. Farjeon; The Canary 
Murder Case, by S. S. Van Dine; 
Vivanti, by S. Horler; The Crime of 
Diana’s Pool, by V. L. Whitechurch; 
The Astounding Crime of Torrington 
Road, by the famous actor, Will Gil- 
lette; Blind Corner, by Dornford 
Yates; The Bellamy Trial, by Frances 
Hart; The Dalehouse Murder, by 
Francis Everton; others on demand. 


F a secret ballot were taken among 

all American readers, to discover 
who is the best of our men-novelists, I 
believe Booth Tarkington, the Hoosier, 
would come out first. He has never 
written an uninteresting, dirty, or un- 
successful book. But all that might be 
said, and still he might not be a writer 
of distinction or even of importance. 
In later years he has grown in grace 
and has shown a power of analysis and 
of interpretation quite beyond any- 
thing in his earlier work. Such novels 
as Alice Adams, The Plutocrat, Claire 
Ambler, are admirable works of art 
and should be read by those interested 
in American life and character. I fer- 
venily wish that all foreigners might 
read The Plutocrat. It is a ripping 
yarn, but it is so much more. It is 
filled with delicate satire and material 
for reflection. The fact that this big 
American business man was not fooled 
for one moment by the French adven- 
turess, while the sophisticated New 
York playwright swallowed hook, line, 
and sinker, is something to think about. 
Earl Tinker’s comment on the ruins in 
Africa, and on foreigners, reveal all 
sides of his nature; and the comparison 
of him in the plenitude of his powers 
with the Romans of old, was a fine 
stroke. The Innocents Abroad have 
given way to the Giants Abroad; and 
it is clear that Americans are not the 


real dollar chasers: we do not cias 
the dollars because we possess t). ». 
So we must look further to find the + ye 
dollar followers; it is not those 
have money, but those who haven't, 
who think about it the most. 

It is not often that I can recommend 
a dictionary for light reading. But 4 
Dictionary of Modern English Usay, 
by H. W. Fowler, a small, compact, 
clearly-printed volume, is so full of 
learning, information, wisdom, wit, 
humor, good taste, and other delectable 
ingredients, that I cordially recommend 
it to all well-appointed households. It 
is so beguilingly entertaining, that if 
you look up a word or a phrase in it, 
you will be caught, and read much 
more than you had intended. 


It is well to have in the house several 
good anthologies; because there you 
have a whole library of choice litera- 
ture in small compass, and can read 
inexpensively the best pieces by the 
best authors. Furthermore, a_ good 
anthology usually gives you the few 
biographical facts about every author 
that the ordinary reader wants to 
know. The best pocket anthology of 
English lyrical poetry is still Pal- 
grave’s Golden Treasury, a tiny volume 
containing no dross or alloy. During 
the last few months, two large antholo- 
gies deserve especial mention—Edwin 
Markham’s two stout, compact tomes 
contain together over 3,000 pages. This 
work is The Book of Poetry, and its 
contents are “collected from the Whole 
Field of British and American Poetry. 
Also Translations of Important Poems 
from Foreign Languages.” Edwin 
Markham will be remembered as the 
author of the impressive poem, 7c 
Man with the Hoe. 


Charles T. Copeland, in the Copeland 
Reader, has given selections from both 
poetry and prose, British and Ameri- 
can. He has spent his entire profes- 
sional career as a teacher in reading 
aloud to his classes—his sole method 
of instruction. He therefore ought to 
be a good judge of literature, as he is. 


One of the best Rotarians in America 
is Amos Parker Wilder, of the editorial 
staff of the New Haven Journal 
Courier. One of his sons, Thornton 
Wilder, a school-teacher, has written a 
novel called “The Bridge of San Luis 
Rey,” which I believe to be a work of 
genius. I know how extravagant such 
a remark sounds; but I am sure that f 
you will read the book, you will agree 
that the word genius is the only wo 
that adequately describes the you! 
author. 
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| A 

| Cry That Has 
“Ty Echoed 

. Through the Ages 


The cry of the leper—outcast, unclean! A soul-wracking, melan- 














1c] - 
; E choly cry that has resounded in the halls of time since Egypt was 
i young and the pyramids were but a dream. 
ral “ 9 
‘ ld If Thou wilt Thou canst make us clean,” pleaded the lepers when 
ou el _ hs mgr 
: Z the Man of Galilee walked among them nearly 2,000 years ago. 
@ (3 And in His great compassion He laid His hands upon them and 
: H gave them comfort. 
he 


But even in this advanced age the agonized cry of the leper is 











od ie 

a ii raised, unheard, lost on the winds of the sea and stifled by the 
mm loneliness of far-off islands where millions of lepers this very hour 
to | are living a walking, breathing death. Actually, millions there are— 
of : men, women and helpless little children who never should feel 
a, the hand of leprosy. Thousands of these are under the American 
nal ; flag in the world’s greatest leper colony at Culion in the Philippines. 
ng E And yet, these exiled and forgotten millions are suffering and dying 
lo- E needlessly. It is astounding but true that leprosy is curable. In 
‘in ls five years more than 1,000 of the milder cases have been cured at 
es Culion and the patients returned to their homes. Now, only 
‘is money is needed to provide increased personnel and equipment at 
ts Culion so that a perfected cure may be given to the lepers of the 


world. This was Leonard Wood's dream and it was he who asked 
the American people for help, just before his death. 


“If-Thou wilt Thou canst make us clean.” Yes, the same old 
prayer, but this time it is addressed not to the Man of Galilee but 
to You. You can help rid the world of Leprosy—Stamp it Out 
for all time—by simply sending your check to aid the heroic men 
and women who have buried themselves among the lepers and are 
devoting their lives to this great task. 











MIM eT 





Interesting information on this subject may be obtained 
by writing the National Chairman, General James G. 
Harbord, or better still, send your check to, the 
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: National Treasurer, General Samuel McRoberts. 

: : Address all-Communications to. 

1] . 

: LEONARD WOOD MEMORIAL 
a : 1 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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sons trying to define an ideal 
after all cannot be put into words. 
ideal of service in Rotary is a stai 
mind, an attitude toward one’s fi 
and one’s activities. 

Each one of us can contemplat 
like or an imaginary illustration i: 
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own line of business. Let us as 
that a bank has a woman custo: eS oy 
who has on deposit in the bank severa] q he 
thousand dollars. Suppose she goes 4 ‘i 
an officer of the bank and asks 
whether or not she should withdray B ca 
her money from the bank and invest ; 
in a desirable 6 per cent mortgage. Wil , 
= the bank profit most by saying no and PN 
= a retaining the use of her funds for its S wl 
= BATTLE CREEK | profit, or by saying yes and having he) 4 
= for withdraw her funds? Any banker 
= F actuated by the spirit of service would 
= Rest and Health 4 :; ecg dj 
= roy : not stop for a moment to think of the ve 
= Building interests of the bank but would put a 
= ~ Battle Cree Sanitari : . : ‘ 
= ole rsd cach tunes 2 service to his customer above the self- ar 
= plete vacation program—planned interest of the bank. Where then wil! Ni 
— for each day with rest and health , i ; 
= ee - view. The Rete mo py be the profit? It will be in the greater a 
= atat iet, si i- , : ‘ 
= rection and. the outdoor life, confidence which the customer will hav: ar 
= ined cage in the bank and in the “good-will” for a 
Ss ship—these and many other at- the bank which will be developed g 
t 3 tractive features make the = : } 
= Sanitarium ideal as a _ vacation among the customer’s friends. The at fic 
= se a .SANITARIUM BOOK." titude of the bank toward its customers 
= FREE upon request ‘ ill - P cial 
= The Battle Creek Sanitarium will bring more business to the ban di 
= BATTLE CREEK, Box 22-A, MICH because people will feel safe in doing re 
= vom business with an institution that puts of 
= \ their interests above its own. a 
= “He Profits Most Who Serves Best,” fa 
= er \ ae is a good motto so long as one does not Fe 
4 ¥ Saas keep it so much in mind but rather 
= : ‘ . : th 
= keeps in mind the idea of rendering th 
= the best of service and helpfulness to B 
= ||| the other party. I am not so sure to 
= =|] after all but what the motto of “Serv- 
= ice Above Self” also justifies itself. E 
= on Anyhow I love the Kotary philosophy. Si 
= sO Let us be satisfied to practice it with- tic 
= out trying to define it. In defining an 
ST TTIIIIIITIIELE GED EEL OCEC TT OCESTTTT ETE ideal there is danger one will limit its " 
. scope. It is not unlike some of the lega! W 
pi, 100 Scotts Bent documents I have read. Frequently a A 
fab }; 
he -nsi ts the i 
ad roTARY| for Perfect me Fe ee ae ae tre ? 
w.S myas CARDS | | | Sod in six weeks. A rien, velvety stretch -iailininstued tunel anata . +} 
e3 weeds . . . al] n 
[ai ee $1.00 they an. A A deep, thick, uniform to list the various particulars that fa + 
Pleeman, W. Ve rf that’s ever! akes it ul 
Postpaid in U.S, | | your Bome ® beauty spot. rz under the general term, he may omit - 
Just the thing to use when you attend | ee New Supentowe i the very one vital to the spirit of th: . 
your District Convention. These pe | Spemetest Grestaieiie lees sean tke cfs contract. It is your job and mine to . 
sonal cards, with your name, address frase, ta our tustra sal thea teie, snow think every morning when we awake th 
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Merchant or Militarist ? 


(Continued from page 7) 


a trench devoted to fighting 


ud. To free men, war has be- 
final humiliation. 

of the reasons why nations 
fight have disappeared. For 
e, the dynastic war is today in- 
able. The Hohenzollerns, the 
Hapsburgs and the Romanoffs have 
dethroned from their military 
-acies and there is no dynasty 
with the will or the power to 
sacrifice mankind to its own aggran- 
lizement. The British Empire is de- 
ntralized into a Commonwealth of 
Nations and the monarchy in Japan, 
while regarded as sacred, is subject to 

a rapid and wholesome evolution. 

The question here is whether new 
dynasties are likely to arise which will 
reproduce the former quarrels. This is 
very unlikely. For the moment there 
are certain dictatorships in Europe. 
None of them is hereditary. It was not 
a desire for aggression that brought 
any of them into prominence but a fail- 
ure in domestic politics. What Italy, 
Spain, and Poland demanded was ef- 
ficiency, not territory. 

There is a reason why we do not 
discuss at any length the peril of a 
religious war. When there is freedom 
of religion, people need not fight 
about it. If there are differences of 
faith, it is no more than a matter of 
argument. It may be that in India, the 
Hindus and the Moslems are chanting 
their hymns of hate, the one against 
the other, but both of them obey the 
British Rajah and trouble is confined 
to riots in the streets. Nowhere else 
is faith an occasion of bloodshed. 
Even the Turk has abolished his 
Sultan and told the world that his na- 
tion means everything to him. 

That the ultimate armageddon may 
be a war of race, is a nightmare from 
which pessimists are forever suffering. 
All that I would suggest is that it 
lies outside the range of our enquiry. 
It will not happen in our time nor in 
the days of our children. At the Cape, 
the color bar is doubtless awkward. 
But there is no evidence of the black 
people in Africa arming for a world 
war or even an African war against 
the whites. Nor is it within the 
bounds of possibility that, within our 
period, the yellow races will mobilize 
for an attack against the white races. 
Indeed, if they were ever to do this 
in days far ahead, it would be only 
because the white race in their day had 
refused to treat them justly. 

The idea that wars will be fomented 


for the sake of trade 
should be examined with care. The 
historian tells us that many wars 
waged ostensibly as political, were 
really fought to win markets. Among 
the spoils of victory were far-reachine 
monopolies in the East and West 
Indies. 


IS one 


That the twentieth century is con- | 


secratea to commerce cannot be denied. 
If then the captains of commerce de- 
cide among themselves that they must 
be also captains of armies and navies 
and must make use of such machinery 
of slaughter, war is certain and wai 
cannot fail to be chronic. 

At one time, there was a good deal 
of talk about war for the control of 
oil or other raw materials. It is now 
evident that capital has other ways of 
distributing the resources of the world 
than wasting them in battle. This 
danger, like others of the same kind. 
only became acute in order to be 
mitigated by common-sense. The cap- 
tains of commerce are as cautious as 
the statesmen when it comes to putting 
a match to the powder magazine. 

In August, 1914, I had one of several 
talks with the late Lord Rothschild 
They were candid 
“Why,” 
allow this war to happen? In 1911 
when the trouble was Morocco, you 
stopped a war. 
a war over the assassination at Sera- 
jevo?” It was with a touch of im. 


s| 


patience that he replied, “This time,” | 


he said, “they would not listen to us.’ 


which | 


| 
| 





| 


| 


conversations 
I asked him, “did you bankers | 


| 


Why did you not stop) 


It was the militarists to whom he re-| 


ferred—the militarists who thought 
they knew so much more about things 
in general than did the merchants. 


Even in Germany, the captains of | 
The greatest | 
of German steelmasters was old August | 
Thyssen of the Ruhr and he said that} 


commerce wanted peace. 


if there had been business men instead 


of diplomatists in the Embassies of| 
London and Berlin, there would have} 
As for the greatest of| 
German shipbuilders, Herr Ballin, he| 
showed his opinion of the war by com-| 


been no war. 


mitting suicide. 

Yet if ever there were a case for a 
trade war, here it was. There was no 
market where Germany and Britain 
were not fiercely competing. There was 
no ocean where each was not challeng- 
ing the carrying trade of the other. 
Yet it was not the merchants who 
imagined that the loss to one country 
would be a gain to the other. The 
merchants knew better. It was the 
militarists, totally ignorant of trade, 
who made the mistake. And when war 
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with a knife, it 
ignorant persons 
Britain, though 
partners in 


cut up commerce as 
dawned these 
that Germany and 
rivals, had been really 
prosperity. With the single exception 
of the neighboring Austria-Hungary, 
Britain had been Germany’s best cus- 
tomer, and with the United States alone 
excepted, Germany had been Britain’s 
best customer. The war thus meant 
that each country had cut off its own 
nose to spite the other fellow’s face. 


upon 





Today, there is no country, so in- 
fluential over commerce, as the United 
States, and her captains of commerce 
have always regarded war as a de- 
plorable offense against business. The 
earliest of the modern millionaires was, 
probably, the philanthropist, George 
Peabody, whose body, if England had 
had her way, would be lying today in 
Westminster Abbey. George Peabody 
established the tradition of interna- 
tional amity which has been continued 
in the Ambassadorship to Mexico of 
Dwight L. Morrow and the flight of 
Lindbergh himself. When Andrew 
Carnegie paid for a Palace of Peace 
at the Hague, European statesmen 
chose to smile at his folly. But Car- 
He was not even 
a sentimentalist. He was a_ hard- 
headed and, at times, a _ hard-fisted 
Scotsman whose will was as tense as 


negie was no fool. 


his steel. Carnegie’s calculation was 
correct. There is more money to be 


made out of girders than guns and 
out of rails than rifles. 

When Henry Ford sped his peace 
ship across the Atlantic, Europe roared 
laughter. Who laughs now? 
Those who laughed the loudest are 
bankrupt. But Henry Ford is com- 
manding as large an army as Napoleon 
commanded at Waterloo and I reckon 
that he and his agents, when they get 
started, will from mankind a 
total will exceed the 
annual resources of Alexander the 
Great, Julius Caesar, and Napoleon 
Bonaparte combined. It is manifest to 
the world that the profits from piracy 
and plunder can never again equal the 
profits from production. 

Even in Europe, the nations are 
learning the lesson. The spectacle of 
the United States accumulating 
scarcely calculable resources, merely 
because her states are united, while 
Europe falls behind, merely because 
her states are disunited, is forcing 
Europe to revise her values. France 
and Germany may be diplomatic ene- 
mies but, despite diplomacy, they are 
becoming commercial partners. It may 
be said that this means a_ keener 
competition against the United States. 
Perhaps so. But what we are consider- 


with 


derive 


revenue which 
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ing is the risk of war, and manifestly 
that risk is reduced if there be estab- 
lished even in countries which have 
been at loggerheads, a brotherhood of 
banking and manufacture, which ig- 
nores the frontiers and the tariffs 
themselves that are legacies of past 
suspicions. 


T is usual to assume that commerce 

deals with material alone. But, in 
its insistence on a prolonged peace, 
commerce is in line with other factors 
which are essential to civilization. Of 
altruism I will say nothing. If peace 
depended only on good men, it would 
rest on a somewhat narrow foundation. 
What we are beginning to realize is 
that whether a man be a paragon of 
virtue or a genius at roguery, peace is 
equally desirable to his merely selfish, 
let alone any other, interest. Immense 
sums of money are invested in radio, in 
books, in films, even in games, all of 


which enterprises depend on_inter- 
national support. Capital itself, how- 
ever invested, has become as _inter- 


national as the ocean. The British flag 
flies over Canada, but who owns Can- 
ada? The people who own Canada are 
the people whose money is invested in 
Canada and they are not always either 
British or Canadian. Many are Amer- 
icans. All over the world, more or less, 
you will find this interchange of 
ownership mitigating divergencies of 
sovereignty. More and more, we are 
realizing that, in any war, we are bound 
to bombard our own prosperity. 

Another and perhaps a delicate fac- 
tor should not be omitted from the 
reckoning. If you are insuring a build- 
ing against fire, it is essential to dis- 
cover what service there is for extingu- 
ishing fires when they are reported and 
localizing their effects. 

Of fifty sovereign states in the world, 
there are today only three that main- 
tain first-class navies. They are Great 
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Britain and the United States 
Japan in the Far East. Unless 
nations are able to build up fleets 
parable with these three, a long 
costly process, this must continue 
the position for many years to come. 


It will be evident that the likelihood 
of a world war depends not a little 
on the use of seapower. For muain- 
taining peace, then, there is laid on the 
naval nations a grave responsibility 

If, then, the chances of war are 
greatly diminished, the reason is that 
another era has begun. It is an era 
of commerce, not of conquest. 
in Europe, with her sharply defined 
nationalities, commerce is cementing 
together a continent, hitherto in dis- 
ruption. The magnates of steel and 
chemicals in France, Germany, and 
other countries are getting together and 
establishing mutual arrangements. 
Among themselves, they are insisting 
that there is neither reason nor excuse 
for further resorts to force. It is such 
influences that act as bullet proof 
waistcoats to society. 

That armies are essentially 
commercial is a lesson which France, 
as well as other great nations, have 
learned. France insists that Germany 
disarm. What happens? A disarmed 
Germany is a Germany set free for 
economic recovery. She is building a 
mercantile marine which France can- 
not afford. The disarmament of Ger- 
many, though imposed on her, is noth- 
ing but a blessing to her people. For 
the first time, her young men can call 
their youth their own. They have been 
relieved of the burden of the knapsack. 

Commerce, as service, is thus the 
alternative to the dis-services of war. 
With commerce, there is associated for 
the first time an organized attack on 
disease throughout the world, and on 
ignorance. These exchanges of healing 
and knowledge are a further insurance 
against an exchange of blows. It is 
commerce again which provides the 
wherewithal for continuing the cam- 
paign for a peace, based not on treaties 
alone, not even on friendship, but upon 
happiness and prosperity. I began by 
saying that war is a danger to the indi- 
vidual. I end by adding that the indi- 
vidual has his responsibility for peace. 
He can help to promote amity. He 
can help to prevent enmity. Just as 
we are urged to put safety first, to be 
careful in crossing the street and to 
avoid leaving our cigar ends near 2 
can of gasoline, so every citizen can 
make his personal contribution to 4 
complete insurance of the world against 
imaginary armageddons that would be 
evidence merely of the madness of an 
unteachable mankind. 
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THE ROTARIAN 


The Customer Turnover 


(Continued from page 9) 


aside all the technical terms, 
“Personality is the sum total 
daily conduct, which causes 
to like you or dislike you, which 
them to respect you or not to 
you, which causes people to 

‘onfidence in you, or not to place 

co nee in you.” 

\When you look at it in the light of 
lefinition, personality becomes a 
real part of every-day business 

practice. It is vitally important as to 
whether or not your customers respect 
your employees, and it certainly is 
vitally important as to whether or not 
your customers place confidence in 
your employees. 


vel 


HAVE before me a paper recently 

read at a convention of the American 
Gas Association. The author of the 
paper is Mr. Bernard Mullaney, chair- 
man of the Educational Committee of 
the People’s Gas Company of Chicago. 
The People’s Gas Company working 
with a number of other large utility 
companies, made an extensive investi- 
gation to find out what their customers 
thought of them—and why. In this 
investigation, trained interviewers 
called upon thousands of their cus- 
tomers and the results were carefully 
recorded. After getting a complete 
cross-section of public opinion, Mr. 
Mullaney arrives at the following con- 
clusions: 

“In our investigation it was found 
that the impression left by personal 
contacts with employees was twice as 
strong as all other factors combined in 
determining the customers’ opinion of 
our service. In other words, the im- 
pression left by contact with meter- 
readers, collectors, fitters, telephone 
clerks, correspondents, counter clerks, 
receivers, and so on, was twice as 
important as the promptness, depend- 
ability, efficiency, and _ all-around 
physical quality of the service itself. 
Personal impressions made by our 
employees out-weigh in the customers’ 
mind the quality of the service itself.” 

Think of it! Here is a company with 
millions of dollars invested in physical 
equipment, a company that has prob- 
ably spent millions of dollars for good- 
will advertising, a company that has 
spent millions of dollars to perfect the 
physical service which it is rendering— 
and in the final analysis they are 
forced to admit that the personality of 
the human beings in their organization 
is a greater factor in satisfying their 
customers than all the millions they 
have invested. 

I believe if we will all look closely 
enough, we will see the importance of 


personality as a factor in our business. | 
Yet anyone who is at all observing will | 
find a reckless disregard of personality 
everywhere in the business world. Let 
me give you one or two illustrations 
taken from every-day business experi- 
ence which will show that we too 
seldom stop to analyze the impressions 
we are making on our customers. 

Not long ago I got off the train in 
a certain city—went over to the hotel, | 
put down my baggage and walked up 
to the desk. There was a clerk behind 
the desk doing some figuring with a 
pencil. I don’t know what he was 
figuring, but it certainly must have 
been interesting. It was so interesting 
that he completely ignored me for at 
least two or three minutes. Finally 
he turned and looked at me with a 
cold inquisitive stare, walked over to 
the register, picked up a pen and 
shoved it at me. After I had written 
my name, he said: “Do you want a 
room with or without a bath?” I 
finally found out he could talk. I said, 
“Something with, I guess,” and without 
another word, he rang the bell, shoved 
the key at the bell-boy, and said, “Take 
him up to 434.” In other words—“get | 
this fellow out of my way, he has 
bothered me enough already.” Of 
course, he didn’t say that in so many | 
words, but he might just as well have 
said it. The expression on his face, 
the tone of his voice, the cold indiffer- | 
ence of his attitude, told me plainer | 
than words could possibly have told 
me that I was not at all welcome—that | 
I was being taken care of only because 
the hotel needed the money. 

What was the effect of all this upon | 
me—the fellow who was spending the | 
money? The effect was immediate and | 
definite. Before I had even seen my 
room, before I knew anything about the 
appointments in that hotel, I had de- 
cided that I did not like it. While I 
was looking into the face of that clerk, 
while I was listening to the indifferent 
tone of his voice, I was tucking away 
in the sub-conscious realm of my brain, 
an opinion of that hotel. That opinion 
is still in the back of my head and it 
will function the next time I visit that 
city in taking me across the street to a 
competitive hotel. This, in spite of the 
fact, that I found the appointments and 
the physical service quite satisfactory. 


ET’S contrast this with another ex- 

perience. 

Not long ago I was stopping at a 
hotel in Milwaukee, Wisconsin—a hotel 
that has real personality. A friend of 
mine was arriving on a train from 
Minneapolis. I met him at the train 
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The Founder of Rotary 


Paul Harris has written 
an autobiography with a 
frank courage unusual in 
such narratives. Rotary In- 
ternational has undertaken 
the publication and distri- 
bution of this absorbingly 
interesting book, feeling 
that the story of Rotary’s 
Founder should properly be 
published under its au- 
spices. 


The tale of Paul’s child- 
hood and youth, his five 
years of almost constant 
travel in search of informa- 
tion and adventure, his 
choice of vocation, his first 
years in Chicago, his reali- 
zation of the need for 
friendship and fellowship, 
and the birth and growth of 
Rotary is one which will 
fascinate every Rotarian. 


The book is a handy 
pocket-sized edition, print- 
ed on eggshell paper in 
large type, illustrated, and 
bound in cloth, under the 
title of — 
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Single copies will be mailed, 
postpaid, for $1.00 each. 
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individual Rotarians for twelve 
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discount of 25%, and similar 
orders for fifty or more, at a 
discount of 40%. Special rates 
to dealers. 
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and took him to my hotel. While he 
was registering at the desk the clerk 
used his name not less than three or 
four times. The clerk found out where 
he was from and incidentally learned 
that it was his first visit to Milwaukee. 
After making one or two suggestions 
regarding places of interest he might 
like to visit while in the city, the clerk 
told him that any time he needed in- 
formation or assistance in getting 
around the city, to let him know. 

about eight 
since my 


o’clock in the 
evening, and friend had 
waited to have dinner with me, he de- 
cided to brush up in the 
and then go right on into the dining- 
We were seated at a table and 

pleasant young lady imme- 
diately began to make suggestions from 
the menu. She per- 
sonality. After she had gone to the 
kitchen order, my _ friend 
leaned back and said: “Well, I’ll say 
you know how to select hotels!” I 
asked him what he meant. “Why, all 
this friendliness. I haven’t felt so 
much at home in a hotel in a long time. 
This is a real hotel.” “How do you 
know it is?” I asked. “You haven’t 
seen your room; you haven’t tasted this 
food. For all you know the steak may 
be as tough as a boiled owl.” “T’ll take 
a chance on that,” he said. “TI still 
say this is a fine hotel, and even if the 
rest of the service isn’t so good, I'll 
like it anyway.” Here again you have 
the cash value of personality in busi- 


It was 


wash-room 


room, 
a very 


also had real 


with our 


ness. 


"THE other day I walked into a men’s 

furnishing store. After waiting two 
or three minutes, a clerk finally ap- 
proached me and raising his eyebrows 
with clerkly dignity, inquired, “Was 
there something for you?” Well, that 
was a good beginning. I am sure that 
you, like myself, just love to have them 
approach you in that way. It’s such 
wholesome, human sort of 
welcome. I said, “Yes, I would like to 
look at some suits.” “What kind of 
a suit did you have in mind?” he asked. 
“T didn’t really have anything in mind,” 
I replied. “I thought perhaps you 
could offer some suggestions.” 

He scratched his head after looking 
vaguely at a rack of suits, and finally 
said, “Well, it’s kind of hard to know 
just where to begin unless you can give 
me some idea as to what you want.” 
“Alright,” I said, “let’s find out what 
you have. What kind of clothing do 
you sell here, anyway?” “Kuppen- 


a warm, 


heimer and Michaels-Stein,” he an- 
swered. “Kuppenheimer,” I _ said, 
“by Jove, that is godd clothing, 


isn’t it?” His answer was about as 
enthusiastic as the dying whisper of 
a summer breeze in September. “Yes, 


yes, Kuppenheimer is good cloth- 


ing.” And right then and there not 
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less than 25 per cent of the value of 
his merchandise was gone—before he 
had taken a single suit off the rack. 
His indifferent tone of voice, the list- 
less attitude toward his own mer- 
chandise had reduced my estimate to 
the levei of his own indifference. 

Suppose we transfer this scene to 
your own business. Suppose we ask 
what impression your employees are 
making. Is it possible that you have 
people in your organization who, 
through their negative personalities, 
are taking out of your merchandise, the 
value that the manufacturer so pains- 
takingly put into it? 

You have a business in which you 
probably have invested thousands of 
dollars—possibly millions. You are 
undoubtedly spending money for adver- 
tising. You are making every effort 
to build up a service that will be 
acceptable to the public. When all 
your money has been invested, when 
your advertising has been done, 
when your promises to the public have 
been made—then what happens? 

A customer walks in through your 
front door. That customer does not 
know how much money you have in- 
vested in your business. He doesn’t 
care. He doesn’t know how much 
money you have spent for advertising 
in inducing him to come in. He 
doesn’t care. Just inside the front 
door, he meets a human being—one of 
your employees. He looks at that hu- 
man being, he talks to him and he 
listens. And when he walks out, he 
will take with him an impression of 
your place of business—based upon 
what? Based upon the personality of 
the one person he met while he was 
inside your doors. 

Some business institutions seem to 
have the idea that their work is done 
when the customer has been beckoned 
into their places of business through 
advertising. Well, advertising is im- 
portant. It is an economic necessity. 
Yet I cannot help but think of the 
thousands of dollars that are wasted 
in advertising because the advertising 
is not backed with enthusiasm and 
energy by the employees who speak the 
final word to the customer. 

Not long ago, I sat in the office of 
an advertising manager for a large 
concern. With a great deal of pride, 
he showed me the copy of a full 
double-page spread which he was 
about to release. The advertising laid 
special emphasis on a certain piece of 
merchandise that they were anxious to 
move. The day after this advertise- 
ment appeared in the local newspaper I 
walked into that place of business and 
inquired about the merchandise adver- 
tised. 

The salesman produced it, laid it in 
front of me and stood watching me, 
without saying a single word, while I 
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examined the merchandise. “How | joy 
this?” I asked, after looking it voy 
“is it as good as they say it is?” ‘ ye. 
it’s all right,” he answered. “I 
myself.” His attitude was listless a, 
indifferent. He might just as wel 
said, “There it is—I don’t know rT 
about it, but take it if you wa 
Make up your mind and let’s » 
through.” The advertising was pood 
but the salesman’s personality denied 
every word of it. 


HERE across the counter from mx 

stood a living, breathing lie to every- 
thing that appeared in the advertise- 
ment I had read. Because of th 
negative influence of this clerk, th 
force of a splendid advertisement had 
dwindled to nothing. Again the en 
thusiasm of a customer had been re- 
duced to the level of an employee’s in 
difference. 

Could that have happened in you 
business? Is it possible that even now 
it might be happening? We are dis- 
cussing business history not theory. 
These things are happening today. If 
you doubt it, take a little shopping tour 
up and down the main streets of your 
city, and in two hours’ time, you will 
find examples worse than any I have 
cited. 

Recently an investigation was made 
through the combined efforts of a num- 
ber of research bureaus to find out why 
customers are lost by retail stores. 
Thousands of customers were inter- 
viewed and some very interesting 
figures were uncovered. 

It was found that 31 per cent of al! 
customers lost by retail stores were lost 
because of the indifference of sales- 
people; that 10 per cent were lost be- 
cause of lack of tact in handling 
customers; that seven per cent were 
lost because of downright insolence 
on the part of sales-people; and five 
per cent because of failure to recog- 
nize the customers soon enough. Other 
reasons were given; such as_ poor- 
quality merchandise, high prices, etc., 
but we are not concerned with these 
other reasons in this discussion. 

The significant fact is that indif- 
ference, lack of tact, insolence, and 
unnecessary delays account for fifty- 
three per cent of all customers lost by 
retail stores in the United States today. 
It is important to notice that these 
factors are purely elements of per- 
sonality. They have nothing whatever 
to do with the quality of merchandise 
prices, or any other of the so-called 
standard factors in business. 

This investigation was confined to 
the retail field but I believe that the 
figures will apply to almost any field 
of business in about the same ratio. 
I feel quite certain that they would 
apply to professional offices. 

The above facts should be sufficient 
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nee the average man that per- 
is a real factor in the business 
fessional world. I am sure that 
will observe conditions as they 
around you, you will realize 
rsonality is a factor which has 
idly neglected. 
e is one more question to be 
ed. “How can this condition be 
ed?” Suppose you are willing 
nit that you are losing customers 
amount to thousands of dollars 
year because your employees are 
making the right impressions. 
\\ can you do about it? How can 
ght type of personality be built 
your business? 
igain we take a look at business 
y we will find there is only one 
id that has ever proved successful. 


The proper training of employees. 
When we stop to think of the little 
attention that is paid to the training of 


employees, there is small wonder that 
the conditions we have discussed do 
exist. When we realize that the aver- 
ige employee just staggers into his job 
and then staggers on with little or no 
specific training of any kind; when we 
realize that the handling of customers 
for the most part left to the judg- 
ment of the individual employee, it is 
easy to understand how customers that 
are worth real money are being lost. 


ye have we done in our own 

business during the past year to 
train our people in handling customers? 
How much money have we spent for 
that purpose? How much time have 
we devoted to it? I know we spend 
money for advertising window dis- 
plays, good-will stunts, etc., but what 
have we spent on our employees? 

Oh, I know we hold an occasional 
meeting—perhaps regular meetings. I 
know we tell our employees in broad, 
general terms that they should be cour- 
teous, that they should be diplomatic, 
that they should always show a 
friendly interest, ete. But what does 
that mean to the average employee? 
What is courtesy as seen through the 
eyes of our customers? What is diplo- 
macy? What will be interpreted as a 
friendly interest and how should it be 
How many of our em- 
ployees could answer these questions? 
How many of our employees could give 
a detailed account of the conduct on 
their part that will make a good im- 
pression upon the average customer 
from the time he walks in through the 
front door of our place of business 
until he walks out? On the average, 
not two in twenty. 

Recently, I asked fifty-two employees 
of a well-known firm to define courtesy. 
Only four out of fifty-two could give 
me any kind of a definition. The other 


expressed. 


forty-eight frankly admitted that they 
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had not given it sufficient thought to 
have any definite ideas. 

Could your 
give a definition for 
would be acceptable to your customers’? 
Have you ever defined it for your em- 
ployees? Have you given them a def- 
inite technique to use in dealing with 


Have you laid a track 


employees, right now, 


courtesy that 


> 


your customers? 
to run on, or are you leaving the han- 
dling of the customers—the most im- 
portant function in your business—to 
the random judgment of untrained em- 
ployees? If you are, the results will 
too often be disastrous. 

As an executive the 
rests absolutely with the employer. It 
might seem that the writer thinks that 
the average employee is lazy, indiffer- 
ent, and just all-around no good. That 
is not true. As a matter of fact, the 
average employee wants to do what is 
right. He wants to get ahead. He 
does do the best he knows how to do. 
There’s the rub—‘“the best he knows 
how.” The real difficulty is that he 
doesn’t know how—and the average ex- 
ecutive is not taking the trouble to 
show him how. 

If you haven’t the time to train your 
employees, find someone who has. If 
you do not know how to train your 
employees, hire someone who does. No 


responsibility 





employee can do his work right without 
specific training for that work—and 
nowhere is training more necessary 
than at the point of contact with the 





public. 

On the production end of business we 
have skilled men to watch every 
machine; we have supervisors and 


inspectors to see that every piece of 
merchandise is right before it leaves 
the factory. Our buyers have had long 
years of training. Our bookkeepers 
and our stenographers are trained for 
their positions. Our credit depart- 
ments are organized to the point where 
losses are less than 1 per cent. Yet 
with all this standardization and effi- 
ciency in other departments, the peo- 
ple who meet the public, who are re- 
sponsible for the final reputation of 
any business, remain untrained. 

Your business will rise or fall, de- 
pending upon the public’s opinion of it. 
That opinion is not made in the fac- 
tory—it is not formed in the purchas- 
ing department—nor, even in the ad- 
vertising department. It is formed 


SOMETHING 
NEW! 


From time to time the Secre- 
tary of Rotary International or 
the Secretaries of Rotary Clubs 
have been in receipt of requests 
from Rotarians for lists of Ro- 
tarians of other countries in cer- 
tain lines of business. Inquiries 
have been received as to how a 
manufacturer might locate agents, 


or how a broker might secure 


the handling of certain kinds of 


_geods, or how seme other busi- 


ness relationship might be established. 


| Rotarians have indicated their desire 





when the merchandise is presented to | 


your customer for final 
Here the great 
reaches its climax. Here, if any place 
in the entire complex structure of busi- 
ness, we should have trained people. 
Every fifteen minutes of every day, 
the cash value of personality is appar- 
ent. Every fifteen minutes of every 


day your employee stands face to face | 


with a customer—and the reputation of 
your business hangs in the balance. 


judgment. | 
drama of business | 


to connect with other Rotarians be- 
cause of their confidence that Rotari- 
ans are safe men with whom to do 
business. In order to provide a means 
by which such desires may be accom- 


plished THE ROTARIAN has de- 


| cided to inaugurate a special advertis- 


ing section for 


International 
Trade Relations 


This column will be conducted as a 
medium through which Rotarians of 
various countries may seek to get 
acquainted with one another and 
develop mutually profitable business‘ 
relations. 


While the publishers of THE 
ROTARIAN trust that all relations 
developing from contacts established 
through this column will prove mu- 
tually profitable, pleasant, and _satis- 
factory in every way, they manifestly 
cannot assume any responsibility for 
the outcome of such relations. 
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The Stability of Electric Light and 
Power Securities 


By John P. Mullen 


Assistant Educational Director Investment Bankers’ 
Association of America 


N 1882, on Pearl Street in New 
York City, the first commercial 
electric light plant in the world 

began operation with 5,500 lamps. To- 
day, although it is still in comparative 
infancy, the electric light and power 
business of the United States gives 
promise of becoming the world’s great- 
est enterprise, outstripping the rail- 
roads in magnitude of capitalization 
and operation as it has long since out- 
stripped them in volume of financing 
and expenditure. 

The startling growth of the electric 
light and power business furnishes one 
of the most remarkable chapters in the 
history of American progress. It has 
been more than phenomenal. Less than 
forty-five years ago the business which 
has made it possible to touch a button 
and illuminate a building, a street or a 
city was an uncertain experiment, an 
object of public skepticism. Today 
that business has an operating and 
holding company capitalization aggre- 
grating $9,500,000,000, an amount 
greater than the combined investment 
of the iron and steel and the automo- 
bile industries. Today about 4,400 op- 
erating companies, including municipal 
systems, are serving approximately 
21,694,000 customers with more than 
205,750,000 kilowatt hours of electrical 
energy daily, an increase of approxi- 
mately 600 per cent in little more than 
a decade. Today the gross revenue of 
the power and light utilities is more 
than $1,780,000,000. Twenty years ago 
it ran in the neighborhood of $600,000,- 
000. 

This phenomenal development in the 
electric light and power field becomes 
the more impressive when it is discov- 
ered that this industry’s greatest ex- 
pansion of investment, plant capacity, 
and output of energy occurred within 
the last quarter-century. In 1902 the 
investment in the plant and equipment 
of the electrical utilities was only 
slightly more than half a billion dol- 
lars; it was only a little more than two 


billion dollars in 1912; and in the last 
decade it has more than tripled. 
Twenty-five years ago the industry had 
a generating capacity of 1,212,235 kva, 
an annual generation of about 2,(00,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours, about 600,000 
customers, and a gross revenue of ap- 
proximately $85,700,600. Today the in- 
dustry has a generating capacity ag- 
gregating 29,000,000 kva, an annual 
output of more than 75,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours, 21,700,000 customers 
within the borders of the United 
States, and a gross revenue exceeding 
$1,780,000,000. This record for steady, 
normal growth and development in the 
electrical-utility industry has _ never 
been equaled by any other single line 
of enterprise. 


\ HILE the expansion in this indus- 

try has been tremendous, it has 
been in no way disproportionate or ab- 
normal; and, although the electrical 
utilities have already reached sizable 
proportions, there is no evidence that 
anything resembling a saturation point 
in the demand for electrical energy 
has been reached. In fact, it is alto- 
gether likely that the years ahead of 
this business will be equally astound- 
ing, since the development of the in- 
dustry has in reality just found firm 
footing: One can gain a fair concep- 
tion of the future ahead of the power 
and light companies by considering 
that, as of January, 1928, of the 
some 40 millions of horsepower in 
American industry probably less than 
50 per cent was purchased electrical 
energy, that less than 10 per cent of 
the railroad mileage in the United 
States was electrified, and that there 
remained more than 40 per cent of the 
domestic field to be developed. In ad- 
dition, more than 4,500,000 of the six 
million odd farms in the United States 
were without electricity. It is very 
doubtful, despite indications that the 
period of maximum increase in ‘he 
number of customers has been pass°d, 
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- there is a town or a city in 

nited States today which is 100 

t domestically electrified. In two 
; the increase in power and light 
ers has been more than ten-fold. 
decade the number has trebled. 
the small communities and the 
the mines, the railroads, and 
inds of industries still offer 
table fields for development. 
anwhile, among present customers 
easing demands for power and light 
nue every year as new uses for 
ic power are being discovered. 
many years the great bulk of elec- 
| energy was used for lighting pur- 

, for a brief period at night. To- 
electricity cooks the breakfast, runs 

refrigerator, the vacuum cleaner, 
| hundreds of other household appli- 
‘es. It provides heat and power for 
thousands of factories, runs the looms 
and the trains that draw 
minerals from the earth. This con- 
tantly increasing demand for electrical 
energy, the invention of new electrical 
appliances, and the constant research 
being conducted by the industry mean 
greater earnings and more or less 
steady consumption throughout each 
twenty-four hours. 

What will lend greater impetus to 
the future development of the electric 
utilities is the present firm foundation 
of the business itself. In this industry 
the basic factors of an_ essentially 
sound enterprise are present to an un- 
usual degree. Light and power are 
necessities of every-day life, hence 
electrical companies are not subject to 
great fluctuations of earnings even in 
periods of business depression. Again, 
the service is well within the means of 
everyone, costing for dependable, 24- 
hour continuance less than 1.05 cents 
of each dollar spent by the average 
American for living expenses. Fur- 
ther, the electric business is a natural 
monopoly, subject to understanding 
regulation, and managed with an un- 
usual high degree of efficiency. It does 
a cash business and has, therefore, 
practically no bad debts. It carries no 
inventories and is, therefore, subject to 
no losses from shrinkage or from fluc- 
tuations in commodity prices. The 
trend in the industry is toward central- 
ized control, which has effected and 
promises to effect greater economies 
and more intelligent management. 
Despite the rapidity of its growth the 
electric light and power industry has 
not extended into unprofitable fields, a 
mistake which caused embarrassment 
to at least one of the other public utili- 
ties. Finally, the stability of the busi- 
ness has attracted efficient and con- 
ented labor, which assures the indus- 
try freedom from the money costs of 
‘bor troubles. 

Of no small interest te the investor in 
e securities of these utilities is the 


in mills 
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fact that during the past two years 
these companies were able to secure 
the funds necessary for refunding and 
for making additions to service tacili- 
ties at more favorable rates than has 
been the case for some years back. This 
was particularly evident in the unprec- 
edented volume of financing during the 
last year, when the utilities broke the 
highest previous record in financing by 
nearly 50 per cent. According to com- 
pilations of the Electrical World, the 
power and light industry raised more 
than $2,128,000,000 in 1927, a sum 
equal to one-fourth of all the financing 
done in the public money markets of 
the United States in that period. Ap- 
proximately $879,000,000 of this sum 
was for refunding purposes, and the 
remainder for new plant investment 
and other corporate purposes. Out of 
the total amount raised about 50 per 
cent, or 122 issues aggregating $1,107,- 
670,000, was in mortgage bonds, 
marketed at an average rate of 5,00 | 
per cent, against an average of 5.40 | 
per cent in 1926 and of 6 per cent in|} 
1924. Debentures and notes aggregat- | 
ing $420,962,000 were sold at an aver- | 
age yield of 5.69 per cent and 4.09 per 
cent respectively, as compared with 6.20 
per cent and 5.50 per cent in 1926. The 
average on 43 issues of preferred stock 
sold in the last year was 6.16 per cent 
against 6.84 per cent in 1926 and 7.00 
per cent in 1924. 





HERE are several features of this | 

unprecedented financing which are | 
worth more than passing interest. In | 
the first place, bond financing during | 
the past year constituted a smaller pro- | 
portion of the total than in 1926, | 
despite the fact that an unusually 
favorable market existed for practically | 
the whole period. The aggregate dol- | 
lar value of the issues sold, however, 
exceeded the 1926 total by slightly | 
more than $294,000,000. It is signifi- | 
cant also that the volume of debentures | 
and notes sold in 1927 exceeded the | 
volume sold in the previous year | 
about 9 per cent, and that the total of | 
preferred and common stocks sold in in- | 
creased percentages. 

The ease of money rates in the finan- | 
cial centers is reflected in securities 
sales to customers, which fell off to 
about 11 per cent of the total as com- 
pared with 17.1 per cent in 1926. There 
is nothing in these percentages, how- 
ever, to indicate that this desirable fea- 
ture of utility financing is on the wane. 
According to the figures of the Electri- 
cal World, total sales to customers 
aggregated $248,325,000 in 1927, in-| 
volving 376,000 transactions and 3,500,- 
000 shares. In 1926, according to the 
National Electric Light Association, the 
electric utilities sold approximately | 
2,685,000 shares, valued at more than | 
$236,550,000, it: 248,867 transactions. | 
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These figures would give the number of 
customer-owners in the power and 
light field today at approximately 
1,800,000, or a stockholder for every 
ten residential customers. A fair es- 
timate of the par value of stocks now 
held by customers and employees of 
these companies would probably place 
the figure somewhere near one billion 
This widening spread of the 
ownership of these civilizing enter- 
prises not only acts to improve public 
relations but strengthens the 
shock-absorbing behind the 
creditor securities. 

As is evident from the foregoing, the 
demand of the public utility companies 
for capitai has few parallels in the 
field of industry. One factor in this 
enormous and continually increasing 
capital demand is, undoubtedly, the un- 
precedented of these com- 
A more immediate reason is a 


dollars. 


also 
money 


expansion 
panies. 
condition peculiar to the industry itself. 
Utilities, compared with industrials, re- 


quire immensely more capital invest- 
ment to secure the same volume of 
sales. In industrials and in various 


kinds of merchandising capital turn- 
over occurs from one to ten times a 
year. In the power and light compa- 
nies the capital is turned over only once 
in from three to five years. In the 
hydro-electric units the rate of capital 
turnover may be as low as once in eight 
Further, the utilities are not 
bodies to 


years. 
permitted by regulatory 
charge rates for their services which 
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will afford them more than a reasonable 
return upon their investment. In other 
words, they are not permitted to earn 
money enough to pay out of current re- 
ceipts for those extensions which the 
ever-increasing use of their service de- 
mands. In the nature of their business 
no great profits above interest charges 
and the amount required for normal 
dividends can be amassed. A considera- 
tion of these conditions will readily 
explain why the annual capital require- 
ments of the public-service companies 
is so constantly great, and why it is 
important that these companies do their 
borrowing at the lowest possible rates. 


URING the last several years there 

have been increasing indications 
that as a field for investment, the elec- 
tric-light-and-power industry, as a 
whole, is well-worthy of the confidence 
investors have placed in it. The indus- 
try has moved steadily forward in a 
very conservative development. It has 
evinced greater skill and_ technical 
direction in management, more vigorous 
merchandising policies, and a more in- 
telligent concern for its own problems. 
On top of this there has been a steady 
growth of inter-connection between 
large electrical companies throughout 
the United States, and a very marked 
interest in the development of mergers 
and in the regrouping of properties. 
There has been, too, an intelligent step 
toward mass production and consoli- 


dated management, which should be 
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productive of greater savings wit 
the industry and a more complete 
better service to the public. Furt 
there is a definite improvement in 
attitude toward dissemination of m 
complete and comprehensive infon 
tion concerning the economies of 
business, and in the character 
amount of data furnished in annual 
ports, circulars and other statist 
manuals. All of these developme: 
displaying the initiative and inte 
gence of the industry, are some of th, 
reasons why electric securities are find- 
ing greater favor yearly with conser- 
vative investors. And there appears 
no reason to anticipate that this popu- 
larity will be withdrawn. Simplifica- 
tion of financial structures, more care- 
ful and cheaper financing, more favor- 
able legislation, a constant effort to- 
ward greater economies and increased 
revenues, and a market without a visi- 
ble saturation point—all these factors 
and others give a rosy tint to the fu- 
ture of the industry. 

But, despite the fact that the indus- 
try as a whole can be fittingly described 
with superlatives, no one can yet profit 
from electric-utility investments by 
haphazard investment methods. In this 
field, as in any other, it is still possible 
to pick poor and uncertain securities. 
But in this field particularly, with 
proper advice and caution, the investor 
exercising sound judgment can put his 
money to work with a goodly prospect 
of safety and profit. 


Through a Magnifying Glass 


I ran across two large house centipedes 
who had climbed five feet, and each one 
was crouched on the golden disc, captur- 
ing the smaller insects that came there 
for pollen, or for refuge. This was al- 
most shocking to me, for not until then 
did I know that a house centipede ever 
thought of visiting a flower. But even 
a centipede seems to study the noctur- 
nal habits of its lesser brothers. Three 
small and one large crab spiders were 
out for business, one in each flower. 
The largest fellow, the color of whose 
body matched the yellow rays, to make 
the camouflage more perfect, had 
drawn a ray across his body and stuck 
it down with a web. Crab spiders that 
visit flowers build no silken snares like 
many of the other species of spiders, 
but depend on the similation of colors. 
Their choicest food are moths at night, 
butterflies during the daytime. 

A spotted lady beetle was prowling 
over the flower, and I found one butter- 


(Continued from page 25) 


fly asleep in the bloom, but fortunately 
there was not a crab spider about the 
bloom she had chosen for a bed. At 
least three small bees were found 
asleep, and subsequent investigations 
has revealed the sunflower as a favor- 
ite place for this little bee to spend the 
night. He is about half as large as a 
honeybee, and curls up into a half ball, 
propping his body in a crotch between 
the rays and anthers. It would take a 
cannon, so it seems, to rouse him from 
his sleep and cause him to abandon his 
bed! 

A nocturnal robber fly was loitering 
about a flower and lace-wing flies were 
out seeking the lives of smaller crea- 
tures. A _ devil’s riding horse was 
perched in another flower. Woe unto 
the moth, or other insect, whose habits 
take it to the flowers, day or night. 
Here it seems that death stalks out at 
night and every creature whc ventures 
forth risks its own life, in the struggle 


for existence, determined to take the 
life of his fellow insect, the plural de- 
pending on the extent of its appetite. 
Having made a slight acquaintance 
with the proceedings of the nightly 
meetings that take place on a sun- 
flower, I was anxious to make a com- 
plete record for the daytime, and so 
the following morning, I took my seat 
at five o’clock before there was scarcely 
sufficient daylight to enable the human 
eyes to properly function. I took my 
seat by the side of a plant that held 
three open blossoms and three mature 
ones, with six flower-heads that were 
soon to be born. 
At my right knee was a sundial! 
pedestal covered with a wild sweet- 
potato vine in full bloom. Black bees | 
were constantly dashing into its flow- 
ers. Mosquitoes kept me busy buffetiny 
them with my hands; roosters we! 
crowing vociferously to my back an! 
small chickens could be heard com- 
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ng. A golden-banded argiope 

with her large silken orb sat 

y with head pointing downward 

y right, in the Amoor River 
erow. 

the large sunflower blossom near- 

me was crouched a good-sized crab 

, backed up against a yellow ray, 

her yellow color so perfectly har- 

ized with that of the flower I could 

cely determine her body’s outline. 

center of the flower on which she 

ed bulged like a pin cushion, and 

isured about two and a half inches 

diameter. The underside of this 

ler’s front legs together with the 

lerside of its thorax was singularly 

colored precisely like the color of the 

enter of the flower, dark brown. She 

fat and plump, and there was no 

stery about it. She sits with her 

yng front legs spread out, and when 

insect or nectar-seeking moth or 

butterfly alights, it is not aware of 

landing into the arms of an enemy un- 


til it is too late. 


‘THERE is a hideousness in the 

appearance of an animal, from a 
spider on up to a lion, who satisfies its 
hunger by destroying the life of some 
ther creature. 


For instance, take a look at the hump- 
backed tiger worm, and the doodlebug, 
and the devil’s riding horse! Even a 


spider, no matter how beautiful and 


wonderfully marked with nature’s pig- 
ments, bears an expression that is re- 
pulsive to most people. Compare them 
to the graceful and refined and behaved 
moths and butterflies who are nectar- 
feeders. There is a refined and cultured 
appearance, even in the rabbit, which 
is not found in the carnivorous ani- 
mals. The influence of diet on disposi- 
tion is a wonderful study. You may 
take a raccoon, which is omnivorous in 
its feeding habits, and so long as he 
is kept on a vegetable diet, or cooked 
meat sparingly given, he has a gentle 
disposition. But let him take the life 
of a bird or domestic fowl, and as soon 
as he gets a taste of blood, he begins 
to growl and is a savage again! Cats 
kept fed on a milk and vegetable diet 
have a kindlier expression in their 
eyes than those that are fed on raw 
meat. Recently I had under observation 
a cat that was mother of five kittens. 
For a month or longer she was ex- 
tremely devoted to her children while 
she was fed on milk and a vegetable 
iet. The day she was given a bird 
nd other raw meat, she began on her 
xittens and inside of three days she 
id devoured them literally. The crav- 
ng for blood seemed to know no bounds 
nd the stomach overruled her heart! 


This does not generally | 
take place with the vegetable feeders. | 
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So my spider with all her beautiful 
colors has a hellish expression about 
her which I must confess is somewhat 
repulsive to me! 

The bundle of florets in the sunflower 
occupied by the crab spider had dried 
up and the pollen was dry also. The 
second flower had not been open long, 
because the circular rows of stamen- 
staffs measured only a half-inch wide, 
leaving a depression in the center like 
an Indian’s discoidal stone. As soon as 
the yellow rays of a sunflower are 
spread, the stamen-staffs begin to ap- 
pear in the circular row, moving slow- 
ly towards the center. In the flower 
with the crab spider were three small 
measuring worms or loopers, the kind 
that “loops to conquer!” They were 
so small that they looked like tiny bits 
of black thread, and as each one 
crawled over the flower it looked like a 
lifeless thing moved by an _ outside 
force. I forced one into the spider’s 
arms, but the worm leaped into the air, 


| swinging down by an invisible silken 


| of the 
| street below. 


thread which stopped it before it 
struck the ground. Its descent was 
equal to a man leaping from the top 
Woolworth building to the 
Soon it began to climb 
up the web, and shortly was on the 


_ flower again, where from the best ob- 


servation I could make, was dining on 
the old pollen grains. What human be- 
ing has the strength to ascend a rope 
equal to that of one of these small 


| measuring worms? 


| leaped upon the sundial, 








The half-grown black cat walked 


about as noiseless as if he had been: 


wearing bedroom slippers on his feet, 
and_ then 
jumped into my lap and persisted in 
removing my pencil from my hand. 
Even a cat seems to congratulate a 
man for his wisdom in occasionally 
turning to the great outdoor world. 


AT half-past five o’clock, some tiny 
** insects, too small to be identified 
without a microscope, arrived on the 
stage and began to make breakfast food 
out of the dainty pollen grains. At 
seven o’clock a caterpillar one inch long, 
whose strong legs slipped between two 
rich rays, and in the twinkling of an 
eye, the unfortunate fellow was hauled 
to the back side of the flower, and his 
juicy body bitten into as a boy sinks his 
teeth into a ripe apple. A devil’s riding 
horse was hiding on the green calyx- 


| carpet, and was keeping his keen eyes 


between the rays, and his feet were 
ready to grab the first visitor that came 
in reach whether a butterfly or cater- 
pillar. At the same time, honeybees 
began to arrive and kept coming 
throughout the day. In fact, the sun- 
flower seems to be a favorite with 
honeybees. The first real angelic visi- 
tor that came, arrived by airplane 
promptly at twenty minutes past seven 
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o’clock and had just alighted wher 
crab spider seized it unceremoni: 
and sank its jaws into its body an 

gan to eat its breakfast. There wa 
struggle between it and the butt: 
like that which took place with 
devil’s hiding horse and the hairy ca: 
pillar. The visitor had a wing mea 

of two inches, and the two eye-| 
spots on the underside of its 
wings, at once marked it as the Hunter 
Butterfly. The caterpillar of this lat 
arrival had doubtless fed on the cui- 
weed which grows plentifully about my 
place. As I witnessed the spider 
shuffle the butterfly about to meet his 
own convenience in eating, I could not 
keep from thinking about the man 
whose name it commemorates—Jolhn 
Dunn! But the man Dunn did not meet 
the fate that his namesake met this 
morning! In infancy he was captured 
by the Indians, by whom he was 
brought up. When he became expert 
on the chase of wild game, he was 
christened “The Hunter” by the Indians. 
Not knowing who his parents were, he 
gave himself this English name for a 
man who befriended him. After he be- 
came a man and came into possession 
of his first sealp, “The Hunter” de- 
serted his savage people and went to 
Europe. There he accumulated some 
wealth, and, strange to say, he became 
a close friend to artists, scientists, and 
literary folk. Moreover, he became a 
favorite with noblemen, also the King 
of England. While he was collecting 
natural history specimens for ac- 
quaintances Fabricus named my first 
butterfly visitor this morning, “The 
Hunter.” The butterfly reminded me 
of Dunn’s “Memoirs of Captivity 
Among the Indians.” 

As the crab spider slid about with 
the butterfly, the movements made it 
appear as if it were really alive and 
resting directly on the flower. This 
caused other butterflies to trust the 
spot, but they soon saw that their 
neighbor was anchored in the jaws of 
a demon and they immediately took 
flight. A skipper butterfly came along, 
also a sooty wing butterfly, either of 
which would have taken a first prize in 
a beauty contest. 

Close inspection most always reveals 
startling behavior. I was astonished 
to see the many mosquitoes congregate 
on the yellow sunfiower’s rays as if 
they were their common camping 
grounds. 


‘THERE were four species of bees 

who came visiting constantly during 
the day. The common honeybee was the 
most frequent caller, and there also 
came a large black bee who folded his 
dark wings over his abdomen while he 
filled the leg baskets to overflowins 
with golden grains of pollen. A bee 
somewhat smaller than a_ honeybe:, 
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deep green thorax, and who 

swear profoundly when he was 

ipted in his work, flew about col- 

pollen, and shooting up the 

like the old-time western bully 

the days of the disreputable 

This fellow worked with twice 

ch vim as any of the other species 

es. Then there was a vest-pocket 

n of the honeybee who let night 

ake him on the flower he loved so 

and there he rested. When morn- 

came, he had no street-car to catch 

no automobile to crank before he 

get to his work. 

ten o’clock, I found an average of 

bee visitor was coming every thirty 

seconds, but very few butterflies. The 

Buckeye butterfly was seen at most all 

; hovering about over the grass, 

those that passed by did not alight 

the sunflower. A Cloudless Sulphur 

ighted, got a bite of something, and 

then rushed away in great haste as if 
she had heard her train leaving. 

A number of white butterflies 
stopped a moment, but none seemed to 
care for food. An acorn weevil came 
and walked about gracefully over the 
flower as if he were leaving instruc- 
tions to his foreman how he wished the 
work earried on during the remainder 


of the day. His long snout made a 
grotesque figure. 
A leaf hopper arrived at eleven 


o'clock and slid about over the flower, 
dodging my magnifying glass as skil- 
fully as a woodpecker hides behind a 
telegraph pole. 

As the day wore along, and the sun- 
shine became more intense, the bees 
and butterflies were doubly active and 
arrived almost every moment. Some- 
times two honeybees were observed col- 
lecting pollen simultaneously on the 
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same flower. Often a bee came with 
pollen strewn all over his body, head 
and legs! Frequently, in moving about, 
when a honeybee was ready to depart, 
his head was completely covered with 
the yellow pollen, and it was amusing 
to witness how he brushed it from his 


face that he might be able to see clear-., 


ly. It was easy to thus locate his eyes, 
for the pollen annoyed him as much as 
the snow or rain dims the windshield of 
your automobile. 


Shortly after noon, a sudden down- 
pour of rain drove the winged insects 
to shelter. The crab spider sought 
protection by backing under a green 
sepal that was so shaped that it fit her 
body as if it had been cut out from a 
pattern for the purpose. 
about the flower on which she had spent 
the most of the summer. When the 
rain ceased, the bees and butterflies re- 
turned, but there were three times as 
many bee-visitors as butterflies. A 
female ruby-throated hummingbird’s 
motor hummed about a sunflower, and 
she probed for nectar, but for some 
reason received not enough encourage- 
ment to interest her. 

And thus the day was spent, and 
when the curtains were drawn, my 
sheets showed that 659 visitors had 
come to my sunflower. 

Did I shudder at what seemed to be 
cruelty when the crab spider captured 
a butterfly? Not at all. I was guilty, 
for had I not enjoyed baked chicken for 
dinner! She simply took hers uncooked! 

The spider is a good sportswoman 
and a lady. During the day, she took 
only one butterfly, although she had 
opportunities to capture a half dozen 
or more. In three hours she had dined, 
and since her appetite had been satis- 
fied for the day, she let the remainder 
of the wild game go unmolested! 


My Dad 


By Georgia B. 


MacLaughlin 


Y ie summer when the day’s work’s done 
My daddy takes me for some fun. 
We go down to the foaming sea 


And there we 


swim, just dad and me. 


Sometimes we go down to the brook 
With rod and line and fishin-hook 
And then, we have more fun, oh gee! 
Just sittin fishin, dad and me. 

And when the circus comes to town, 


Dad always says, 


“come let’s go down.” 


So down we go—and laugh, tee-hee, 


Aint no one laughs like dad and me, 


There just aint nothin a feller likes 

From tops to balls or even bikes, 

That dad don’t say “Do you want one, Jim?” 
Was there ever such a dad as him? 


She knew all | 


| P.O. Box 250 
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he could hear him when he came down 

the stairs and went into the dining- 
room where his breakfast was set out. 
Finally he closed the front door and 
went out into the early morning. It 
took a lot of self-control on her part 
not to agree to waken him in the 
morning. She wanted, as any normal 
mother would, to get up and prepare 
a hot breakfast for him; but she was 
a very wise mother, and more than 
a regard for his physical comfort, she 
had regard for the development of his 
character. She wanted to teach him 
independence, self-reliance, to stand on 
his own feet. 

He kept the job until he was through 
high school and he had a record for 
being on time, and for getting his 
papers to the subscribers no matter 
what the weather was like, and these 
qualities of independence and self-re- 
liance which in these boyhood days of 
his he developed characterize him today 
in his young manhood in the more re- 
sponsible position of trust which he is 
holding. 

I have been strongly impressed with 
the fact that in college we have little 
trouble with the boys from the farm. 
In greater proportion than other stu- 
dents they geo to class regularly, they 
Few of them get into 
Their scholar- 


study regularly. 
intellectual difficulties. 
ship may not always be high, but it is 
pretty generally safer. The organiza- 
tion at the institution with which I am 
connected which has for years main- 
tained a scholastic standing far above 
the average of college, and frequently 
higher than any other organization on 
the campus either social or professional, 
is made up of boys frem the farm. It 
is not because these boys have had a 
better academic preparation for college 
than their fellows that they are so out- 
standing. Quite the contrary is true in 
a considerable number of instances, for, 
improved in character as the country 


and community high schools are, they 
do not rank either in equipment or in 
the character of the teaching force with 
the better city schools. 


The boy from 
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(Continued from page 15) 


the farm is not so well trained as the 
city boy. 

What is the explanation? It seems 
very simple to me. Boys on the farm 
have learned to stand on their own feet. 
They know how to work. They have 
been used to tasks that are difficult and 
unpleasant, and in accomplishing these 
they are more often than otherwise 
left to their own individual devices. 
If the tractor balks, the farmer boy 
must get it started alone; he cannot lie 
down with the hope that someone will 
come along and solve the difficulty for 
him. 


OHN, across the street from me, is 

studying engineering. He never 
found mathematics easy, and he doesn’t 
today. He is having to make his own 
living, but he doesn’t complain. I can 
look across the street often, if I am up 
in the night, and see his light still burn- 
ing as he works at his intellectual tasks, 
for he learned long ago on the farm 
when a job had to be done, to do it. 

His father died when John was ten. 
He did the work of a man after that 
—helped his mother, managed a team 
out on the field, milked the cows, and 
drove the Ford as he delivered the milk 
to the customers in the near-by town. 
It was hard work—too hard for a boy 
of his years, but it gave him an inde- 
pendence and a self-reliance which will 
carry him far in whatever he later un- 
dertakes. If John ever has a boy of his 
own, he will probably not want him to 
have an experience similar to his own, 
and yet that very experience is what 
has taught John courage and persist- 
ence and that has given him the power 
to stand alone. 

Gower has been telling about his son 
who is now in preparatory school in 
preparation fer college. He is learn- 
ing discipline, Gower tells me. He must 
go to bed at a certain time every night 
when the gong rings; he must be up 
and dressed by a quarter to seven. 
He has definite hours assigned to him 
for study and recreation and eating and 
sleeping, and he may not deviate from 
these. If he misses his lessons he must 
make them up the same day and recite 
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Standing on One’s Own Feet 


them to an instructor. It is a won 
ful system, Gower thinks, and he 
pects the boy to come away fron 
with habits which will cling to him as 
long as he lives. 

Gower has not sensed the fact that 
habits are formed from our own re- 
peated and voluntary action, and seldom 
from actions or procedure which is en- 
forced by others. Gower’s boy is mak- 
ing no decisions for himself. He is 
not electing to do any of the things 
which occupy the twenty-four hours of 
his day, or at least the items which are 
put down in the daily schedule are not 
of his choosing. It is all arranged for 
him to do by someone else, and he is 
not forming habits at all; he is simply 
guiding his life according to rules which 
are laid down for his conduct by some- 
one else. He isn’t standing upon his 
own feet. He is simply a slave to rules 
which he is quite likely to break as soon 
as he is given an opportunity to think 
things out for himself. 

Youth naturally has so many inter- 
ests, so much vitality, so little fear of 
taking a chance or of risking danger 
that normally it should never fail. The 
boy should be given responsibility—the 
earlier in life the better—and then al- 
lowed to work out his own problems 
as best he can. He should be given 
work to do early in life—reasonable, of 
course, and within the limits of his pos- 
sibilities—and then stimulated to do it 
whether he likes it or not. Success will 
develop in him interest. We like to do 
anything which we have demonstrated 
to ourselves that we can do well. Life 
should not be made too easy for him. 
Nothing takes away the enthusiasm of 
life so completely as luxury. The boy 
has little snap and initiative who is 
sated with pleasure or who has never 
had to give up anything. It is such 
young fellows as these who fail in col- 
lege and in life, because there has 
always been someone to prop them up, 
somebody to supply their needs and to 
do their thinking for them, somebody 
to stand them on their feet. 

Success comes to those who have 
learned to stand alone! 
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Making a Speech 


(Continued from page 19) 


restless, and the speech is a 
principal reason for this lost 
is that the mind works faster than 
itterance. The speaker is thinking 
e next sentence before the last one 
nished, and so the last word or 
is are slightly in favor of the be- 
ing of the new sentence. This is 
explanation much more often than 
al lack of breath, for one can and 
varily will breathe as needed. 

is easy to say “speak distinctly,” 
but the “how” of it is more difficult. It 

if course, a matter of training and 
Two suggestions may help. 
Read aloud as opportunity presents it- 
self. Read carefully, slowly enough to 
be sure that all words are fully pro- 
with special attention to the 
final sound in each word. Reading 
aloud and making a talk are close 
Then in speaking, take plenty 
of time. At best the tendency will be 
to hurry too much. Remember that it 
isn’t what you say that counts, but 
what your audience really remembers. 

After distinctness comes naturalness. 
Then as one of our cartoonists would 
say, “That’s when the fight started.” 
No two authorities agree as to what 
constitutes naturalness. In fact, it is 
hard to get one to agree. That which 
is natural for one is not natural for 
another. One may do that which is 
natural for him and it may violate 
every canon of the art. Should that 
one be encouraged to develop this erring 
naturalness? 

Charles G. Dawes, vice-president of 
the United States, is a forceful speaker. 
He gets results. And judged by that 
standard he is a successful speaker. 
However, he is endowed by nature with, 
or has cultivated, a rasping quality of 
tone that in one less forceful would 
be a serious handicap. But that tone 
is natural for Dawes. It is safe to say 
that he is successful in spite of the 
voice rather than because of it. 

George E. Vincent, former president 
of the University of Minnesota, has a 
rapid-fire utterance that launches out 
three hundred or more words a minute. 
Hle is so intense when he speaks that 
the words pour forth in an overwhelm- 
ing flood. That is both natural for 
him and it has been cultivated. It 
would not be safe for a more deliberate 
speaker to try Vincent’s speed, even 
though it is natural for Vincent. The 
usual rate of utterance is probably one 
hundred twenty-five to one hundred 
fifty words a minute, and when one 
exceeds that the logic should be so 
clear that the audience could easily fol- 
low the thought. Ordinarily when one 
speaks rapidly it is necessary to repeat 


practice. 


nounced, 


affinities. 





the thought in different words or from 
a different angle, so as to make it 
sink in. The very deliberate speaker 
does not have to say as much as his 
rapid brother, for the minds of the 
audience have time to think with him 
and fill in the gaps. The rapid speaker 
is almost bound to obey the old law of 
the drama—that the main theme to be 
developed must be enunciated in the 
expositionary or first act three times 
to insure that everyone hearing the 
play will grasp it. The audience has 
no time to think apart from the rapid 
speaker. It is too busy listening. By 


the time their minds have tried to fill | 


in a gap, the speaker is half a lap 


ahead and still traveling. 


HE late President 

what might be called a 
speaker. He had an unusual degree of 
intimate dignity that would not be nat- 
ural to most men. But with it one felt 
that the speaker sort of had him by the 
lapel of the coat and was talking easily 
and personally to him. Harding prob- 
ably got better results with less appar- 
ent effort than most any other speaker 
of the present day. He was a master of 
the art of suggestion and spoke slowly 
enough to allow time for the sugges- 
tion to have full play. 
style that 
be most unnatural to another. 


Harding was 
natural 


It was natural for the late Senator 





3ut again the | 
was natural to him might |} 


Victor Murdock, the Kansas Cyclone, to | 


tell stories. He could take the seven 
original stories of antiquity, dress them 
up with lightning like flashes of by- 
play and make a man with a badly 
warped disposition look at the world 
through a smile. 
tician, former Congressman Duncan 
McKinley of California, prided himself 
on his ability to quote statistics in such 
a way that they were really entertain- 


Another late poli- | 


ing. And there are many people who | 


have seen the late Senator 
LaFollette get so excited that he would 
step across the stage footlights and 
stand on the orchestra piano in order 
to get closer to his audience. Many 
remember the satire of Champ Clark, 
the severe academic dignity of Wood- 
row Wilson, the startling forcefulness 
of Theodore Roosevelt. These men were 
all natural, but each was natural in 
his own way. 


Robert | 


| 


One should remember that present- | 


day public speaking is elevated conver- 
sation. Elevated in tone because of the 
larger group, elevated in thought struc- 


ture because it cannot develop through | 


the clash of minds as in ordinary con- 


versation, elevated in phrasing because | 


of the greater dignity natural to a 
larger group. But basically it is the 
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man’s own expression modified to meet 
a greater demand, much the same as 
putting on evening clothes to attend 
a formal function. A man does not 
strut or stutter because he has donned 
a dinner coat. 

Naturalness demands as far as pos- 
| sible the elimination of “acting” a part. 
The speaker is the same man as when 
not shining in public. He is invited to 
speak because he is that man. So he 
cannot fairly present another, a sort 
of stagey individual who is strange 
even to himself. 

Naturalness demands freedom from 
|freakishness. One speaker who has 
| quite a vogue in certain circles makes 
his claim to fame largely on his ability 
| to talk faster than any other man on 

‘the platform. This is quite apart from 
|his personality off of the platform. 
| He carefully builds up a background 
by explaining that he is ordinarily a 
very rapid speaker, but that he is 
somewhat indisposed and so will have 
to moderate his rapidity of utterance. 

| Then he sets out full steam ahead with 

a torrent of words that really consti- 
tutes achievement in physical dex- 
terity. People go away from his talk 

saying, “Well, if that man had to 
slow up tonight, I should like to hear 

| him when he is right.” This man’s 
|} work is popular with a great many 
| people in each audience, but it is not 
|a legitimate speech. It is much more 
| of the “stunt” nature. It is not natural 
'even though he may make it seem so. 


| 
QE thing that will do more than any 

other to create an effect of natural- 
| ness or of unnaturalness is that of tone 
|or melody. As a man thinks in his 
heart so is he—but as a man tries to 
give expression to that which he thinks 
| —he often isn’t. Too often he declaims 
it, sings it, bluffs it, remembers it, or 
apologizes it. He does anything but 
| talk it in much the same maner as in 
| conversation. A great deal has been 
| said or written about preachers’ tones. 
As much could be written of lawyers’ 
tones, doctors’ tones, and business men’s 
tones. It simply means that a false or 
| unnatural melody, one not dictated by 
the thought or desired emphasis, has 
| been injected into the delivery. It is 
desirable to have a smooth, musical, 
well-controlled voice, but much can be 
done without that. Take the voice you 
have, make it sound as well as possible, 
use it with common-sense and an appre- 
ciation of the emphasis due to thought 
values and the voice will be adequate 
under most circumstances. 

One young preacher confided to a 
friend that a dear old lady in his con- 
gregation once said that she could cry 
just at the sound of his voice. The 
friend said, “I don’t doubt it. I want 
to yell myself every time you get into 
that sanctimonious whine. Stop it. It 
is not an expression of what you are, 
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but is simply a false pose you 
adopted.” 

One night in the south two men 
going past a church just as the pr 
er put on a great burst of tone. 
older of the two was surprised 
somewhat shocked to hear the you 
one say, “That’s right, dominee, y¢|! 
your fool head off.” The younger man 
knew that the minister periodically jut 
on the loud pedal whether or not t! 
was anything to warrant it. 

One reason why the lawyers hay 
played such a prominent part in public 
life has been due to their ability to speak 
well before larger groups. Why the 
lawyer rather than the minister? On¢ 
reason is, of course, the difference in 
their interests and training, but an- 
other reason is that the lawyers have 
had to argue their cases and convince 
juries against strenuous opposition that 
their causes were just. The clash of 
opinion has made their manner of 
speaking earnest, keen, and natural, in 
that it is more intimate and to a great 
degree conversational. 

If a man is going to sing a solo or 
play a violin, he gets his key or pitch 
from the piano and keeps in tune with 
it. Otherwise there would ensue a 
mortifying lack of harmony. In time, 
of course, a musician’s ear becomes 
trained sufficiently to enable him to 
judge whether or not he is on key with- 
out mechanical help. An unexperienced 
speaker has the same need. A simple 
expedient to enable such a one to de- 
termine whether he is on or has de- 
parted from the natural utterance is to 
rehearse his speech. In doing so, let 
him imagine that he is talking to one 
man. Occasionally break in with a di- 
rect address to this imaginary indi- 
vidual—“John, now is the time for all 
good men to come to the aid of their 
party. And more than that, John,” etc. 
It is surprising how often this will 
bring him back to earth when using 
the usual, “Ladies and Gentlemen,” 
would still leave him soaring in the 
clouds of a false melody. Then, too, 
this rehearsing lets him become accus- 
tomed to the sound of his own voice and 
keeps him on the natural speaking key. 

One of the easiest faults into which 
to fall is that of conscious imitation. 
We are, with Ulysses “a part of all 
that we have met,” and unconsciously 
will be influenced by the style of cer- 
tain speakers. That is as it should be, 
and that is the way we establish our 
standards. We say this trait is weak 
or that is strong, and we are influenced 
thereby. But conscious imitation is 4 
different matter. The usual tendency 
is to imitate the eccentricities or weak- 
nesses. 

A young man asked a teacher of pub- 
lie speaking to listen to and criticise 4 
talk he was giving. After the ren |i- 
tion the teacher said, “There is ©1¢ 
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ling weakness in your delivery 

talk. Throughout you are nega- 

You do not seem sure of your 

nt. Your whole attitude says 

‘ I am right but I am not cer- 

You should have the courage 

r convictions, state your material 

.oritatively as you can, for your 

nee will not believe any more than 

o, if as much.” The young man 

re , “Why, President Jones of the 

St University adopts that style and 

-y successful, and I purposely imi- 

him.” 

it was the trouble. It is possible 

that the said President Jones had suffi- 

cient personality to present his ma- 

terial as a series of questions or nega- 

tive statements, but this young man 

had not. So he imitated the one thing 
which in him made for weakness. 


|? is a good thing to try to imitate 
Vice-President Dawes’ versatility and 
thought. It is quite another to affect 
his rasping tone or his dogmatic style 
of utterance. To imitate Wilson’s 
scholarly dignity would make a lesser 
man look silly. One should not try to 
imitate the explosive forcefulness of a 
Theodore Roosevelt until one has back 
if him something of the late President’s 
achievement and authority. Even then 
t should be a forcefulness one’s own, 
rather than an exhibition of teeth. One 
cannot imitate another and be oneself. 
Imitation is the antithesis of natural- 
ness. 

Should an inexperienced speaker ges- 
ture? Yes, if such gesturing is natu- 
ral to him, prompted by the force of 
the emotion. In fact, one can’t help 
gesturing. One’s whole pose, flash of 
eyes, tilt of head, will be eloquent ges- 
ture, even though the arms and hands 
were cut off. Proper gesture is a great 
aid to speech. It adds to the force and 
emphasis of thought. It may be posi- 
tive or negative. A man may stand 
with his hands in his pockets and 
slouch, and that is just as much of a 
gesture as though he were waving his 
arms. But gestures should not be 
nailed in for the sake of motion. Such 
gestures are forced and unnatural. 

Regardless of what one may think of 
Billy Sunday along other lines, any one 
who has listened to him must admit 
that he is effectiveness plus as a 
speaker. Much of this is gained un- 
doubtedly by the amazing physical en- 
ergy of the man on the platform. He 
is a Whirling, fighting machine, perpet- 
ually in motion. But Billy Sunday is 
more than a speaker. He is an acro- 
bat, a contortionist, a master actor, in 
that he physically dramatizes every 
thought, impulse, and emotion. But 
that is Billy Sunday. That style fits 
his personality, or the personality that 
he has developed until it is natural to 
him. It would be the height of foolish- 
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ness and a sure forerunner of failure 
in another. 

A most amusing gesticulating exhibi- 
tion was that of a young theological 
student who was assigned the perora- 
tion of Longfellow’s “Building of the 
Ship” and told to put in appropriate 
gestures. He put in gestures. In fact 
he did it unanimously. Every line, al- 
most every word was accompanied by | 
a broad gesture. He lowered and| 
clanked the anchor chains, flapped the | 
sails, laid the keel, fashioned the ribs, | 
strung the ropes, and prayed in an 
agony of clasped hands for the safe | 
sailing—with a swimming motion—of | 
the Ship of State. He followed his in- 
structions somewhat more literally than | 
discriminatingly, and made a burlesque 
of a good example of emotional litera- 
ture. 

Use gestures sparingly or not at all 
as prompted by the spontaneity of the 
thought and emotion, then the gestur- 
ing and the speaker will more nearly 
approach the normal and natural. : 


How does one overcome stage fright? 
If the nervous tension prior to speak- 
ing is meant, the answer is—one does 
not. There are few speakers of genuine 
merit who are not in some degree nerv- 
ous before they start, and that is true 
no matter how many years they have 
been doing public work. When a man 
says that he never is nervous, he either 
is understating the serenity of his con- 
dition or he has slumped into a me-| 
chanical rut and will hardly repay the 
time it takes to listen to him. All good 
speakers are more or less highly 
strung. Some of the best actually suf- 
fer prior to every talk they make. 
There is of course a difference of de- 
gree, but the main difference between | 
this class and the business or profes- 
sional man who makes an occasional 
talk is a difference in control. One| 
has learned to cover his “stage fright,” | 
the other hasn’t. All of which does not | 
help much in explaining how to get | 
over it. Several things will help. 





E sure that you have given yourself | 

the best possible effort in the prep- 
aration of your talk. Then prepare 
your mind for the actual speech-mak- 
ing. Probably the best way to do this 
is to forget it and so avoid worry. Re- 
member the old story of the negro 
mammy. Someone asked her why she 
was always so good natured and why 
she never worried. She said, “When 
you folks sit down, you start to think 
and then you begin to worry. When Ise 
sits down and starts to think, Ise goes 
to sleep.” 

If you must think of your speech, 
analyze the situation to yourself as it 
actually exists, not as it appears 
through fearful eyes. You talk to men 
every day in two’s, three’s, and four’s. 
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SummerCruise 


to 
EUROPE andthe 
MEDITERRANEAN 


by the Cunard-Anchor Liner “California” 
from New York July 3 to August 30, 1928 


Our seventh consecutive 
Summer Cruise — a _ wide- 
reaching voyage covering: 
Madeira, Tangier, Gibraltar, 
Malaga, Algiers, Naples, 
Athens, Constantinople, the 
Holy Land, Cairo, Naples, 
Monaco, returning via Paris 
and London. The supreme 
opportunity of worthwhile 
Summer travel—well-planned 
itineraries— glorious days at 
sea — alluring shore excur- 
sions—moderate rates. 
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NEW HOTEL SHERMAN 
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Home of Chicago Rotary Club 
for Fifteen Years 


1700 ROOMS—Each with bath 
World Renowned Restaurants 
Rotarians from many climes always make the 
New Hotel Sherman their home when in Chi 
cago. Chicago Rotary Club Luncheons every 
Tuesday at 12:15. You will find a real 

Rotary welcome here 
Ernest Byfield 
President 


Frank W. Bering 
Vice Pres. and Man. Dir. 








This body is just a collection of indi- 
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Harry 8S. Bond 
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viduals. They are kindly, tolerant, will- 
ing to be helpful. They want to hear 
you and believe you have something 
worth listening to or they would not 
have asked you. In other words, try 
to find the reasons why you should have 
confidence in yourself and see how far 
you make your mind conquer a 
bogey man of fear. Then, when the 
situation actually arises and you find 
yourself tightening up and showing 
tendencies toward paralysis, this ex- 
pedient will help. Stop, take a long 
deep breath. This will relax the phys- 
ical strain and may react on the men- 
tal attitude. This is simple but effec- 
tive. Third, practice. It will be easier 
with each succeeding appearance, al- 
though if there is real progress, there 
will always be nervous tension before 
starting. The test of whether or not 
you are overcoming the stage fright 
will be in finding out how soon after 
you begin to talk you lose all conscious- 
ness of self and all nervousness with 
it. 

Sufficient pausing between thoughts 
is one of the most valuable aids to de- 
livery. It enables the audience to keep 
up with the speaker. It gives them an 
opportunity to think through his sug- 
gestions. It lends weight and dignity 
to his whole work. More than that, 
it gives the speaker a chance to keep 
up with himself. A good suggestion to 
the new speaker is that given to mo- 
torists—“Do nothing suddenly.” Noth- 
ing is so disconcerting as to find that 
words have run away with him and 
even from him. Then a sort of mental 
panic follows. By pausing, he can fol- 
low his theme much more readily, and 
if caught in a mental blank for an 
instant, he can pause, take his long 
breath, clear the cobwebs from the brain, 
check up on his notes, and proceed. 


can 


Tse usual difficulty is that a pause 

seems so much longer to a speaker 
than it does to an audience. Of course 
it can be overdone. A speaker recently 
appeared before an audience. He 
paused so long and so regularly after 
each clause or sentence that the audi- 
ence squirmed and wriggled in sym- 
pathy with him. They were em- 
barrassed for him. However, a pause 
is not a thing of which to be afraid. It 
is a thing to be used. It is seldom 
overdone, particularly by an inexperi- 
enced speaker. It is a splendid defense 
against stage fright. 

Remember that simplicity, modesty, 
and sincerity are cardinal virtues in 


speaking. 

Simplicity in phraseoloyy, simplicity 
of personal bearing, simplicity of state- 
ment, mark a large-size man. It is 
sometimes allowable to overstate for the 
sake of contrast, but the overstatement 
—hyperbole—should be apparent. 
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Modesty—the new speaker is more 
likely to be over-modest, even timid, 
than otherwise. However, even new 
speakers have been known to strut. 
One day in a public-speaking class a 
young man was called upon to mount 
the platform and talk about a subject 
of which he was entirely ignorant. As 
he reached the platform and turned to 
face the student audience, his knees 
were knocking and his teeth were chat- 
tering. The teacher in charge said, 
“Jones, you may know it all and it is 
possible we can’t tell you a thing, but 
for Heaven’s sake don’t show it so 
plainly as you get up there.” A much 
surprised but game youngster an- 
swered, “Professor, were you ever so 
badly scared that you couldn’t see 
straight and in trying not to show it, 
overdid it a little?” 

Sincerity—sincerity will show in the 
voice, in the pose, in everything a 
speaker says and does. A man may 
not have all the constructive ability or 
wisdom in the speaking world, but in 
so far as he goes he should carry the 
weight that goes with believing what he 
is saying, and in communicating that 
belief to others. He should do it with 
a genuine earnestness. An old speaker 
is more likely to err in insincere and 
perfunctory work than a new one. Two 
examples stand out where the speakers 
failed to register strongly from entirely 
different types of insincerity. The first 
because of an attitude which said, “T 
know I am good. Watch me and you'll 
know when I say a good thing, and 
I’ll laugh first when I say a humorous 
thing.” His manner was stagey, bom- 
bastic, insincere. More than one man 
left saying, “A half hour wasted.” The 
other failed for a different reason. This 
man was a speaker of outstanding abil- 
ity and reputation. He built up a logi- 
cal and interesting talk, but all the time 
his personality said, “Gee, I’m tired of 
this crowd and this job. But I have 
to tremble and storm, laugh, and weep. 
Thank God, the mechanical process can 
go on while I am in mind a thousand 
miles away.” And his audience felt 
that, and justly or unjustly called him 
a four-flusher. 

This suggests a “don’t.” Don’t talk 
down to an audience. The average 
audience is made up of people each in 
his way as intelligent as the speaker. 
The composite intelligence undoubtedly 
greatly exceeds that of any speaker. 
It resents being patronized or high- 
hatted. Nowhere can a bubble of this 
kind be pricked more quickly than by 
an audience of young folks, boys and 
girls. They can spot patronizing and 
insincerity at the first appearance. It 
is, as a matter of fact, hard to keep up 
with a young audience. As a rule it is 
not only up with you, but most of the 
time three jumps ahead. You can do 





March. | 92 
a lot with young people if yo: giv, 
them credit for human intelligen: | a, 
proceed to prove your worth to © \peg 
before them. But they are muc» les. 
tolerant of mediocrity, dullnes-. ap) 
sham than an adult audience. 

One professional lecturer some 
ago boasted that he had given the sam, 
lecture sixteen years without changing 
a word, inflection, or gesture. One lis. 
tening to the boast said, “That is th, 
one thing that is the matter with jt.” 
Lack of growth and development showy 
stagnation, a rut, and are conducive t 
dry rot, insincerity, and sham. 


Cars 


NOTHER “don’t” for a new or old 
speaker is “Don’t end a talk by say- 
ing—I thank you.” The only time this 
is justifiable is when you have aske/ 
for the privilege of talking. If you haye 
been asked to talk, the effort and ac. 
commodation have been yours, and you 
are entitled to the thanks. The main 
objection is that it is so thoroughly 
anti-climactic. A speaker closes with 
a burst of eloquence or with a forcefu! 
statement or a clearly thought out 
summary, and then a weak, semi-apolo- 
getic “I thank you,” breaks the thread, 
the effect, and the impression of his 
work. It never adds strength and ai- 
most invariably detracts therefrom. 
Can a man get help in taking a pub- 
lic-speaking course in a correspondence 
school? Yes, in that it may focus his 
attention to the work better than if he 
worked entirely alone. He can, how- 
ever, get just as much help from study- 
ing a standard text on public speaking. 
Public speaking is one subject that 
must come largely through persona! 
touch and observation. It may com 
from association and coaching of a com- 
petent teacher. It may come from a 
study of good speakers in action. Bet- 
ter, of course, from the teacher because 
of the personal suggestion and cor- 
rection. There is nothing of either of 
these aids to be found in a correspond- 
ence course. You may get all of the 
exercises in the world from a corre 
spondence school and work on them 
conscientiously. If you do them im- 
properly, you develop and accentuate 
errors. No examination of papers by 
a set of office clerks can tell whether 
or not you are on the right road. Fol- 
lowing the best book on the subject to 
be found may give you the same result. 
The only difference being in favor of 
the standard text, because it has been 
passed upon and is standard, and be 
cause it is infinitely less costly. 1h 
best way, of course, is to work under 
competent personal instruction. Failing 
to be able to do that, the next best thing 
is to study a recognized text, do your 
laboratory work by studying the meth: 
ods and manners of those who are suc 
cessful on the platform and app|ying 
the lesson gained to yourself, but in 
the light of your own personality. 
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‘More to the Point” “Nonsense” 
TOR: DEAR SiR: 
ead with much interest in the January It is surprising that prominent space in THE 
Tue RorarRiAN what Rabbi Rauch ROTARIAN is given to such nonsense as is con 
ille and George W. Olinger of Denver tained in the article on ‘Radical Big Business 
fathers, Rotarians, and other adults, by Glenn Frank. 
ww boys. The social radical we send to jail is the man 
not be much more to the point for who prupercs destruction by revolution and vio- 
out how the boys themselves feel on lence of government and, incidentally, civiliza- 
I submit as a possible clue to the tion which have been built up painstal ingly and 
ing the inclosed clipping from the with _— erwigny-s quring the last few cen- 
S Evening Post” of January 14, 1928, “Iles. To make a favorable comparison betweer 
: j such a man and research workers, who are 
ss J ? C. J. ATKINSON, endeavoring to benefit their employers and the 
Executive Secretary, Boys’ Club public by improving manufactured products 


Federation (International). 
New York. 


CONFIDENCES OF A MODERN BOY 
é is acting nervous, as if he in- 
to be my pal again soon. I wish 
ldn’t. Every time he does his duty 
he gets hurt. If he’@ only neglect 
e a normal parent, I wouldn’t have 
y about him and could go along being 
ly happy. 
been fearful ever since I discovered 
ading an article on being your boy’s 
iend. Last year he went to a lecture 
ology, and as a result, he fell out of 
ne boat showing me how to land a 
I had to jump in, tow him ashore. 
him to, and then swim out and 
our reels and tackle. 

I ooks like hunting this time. The 
about his teaching me how to hunt 
he is liable to start shooting and 
himself terribly. I don’t mind his 

my chum for a few days if it will 
his conscience and permit him to 
me the rest of the time; but a fifty- 
\ ld nearsighted chum armed with a 
hoteun is going to be hard to manage. It’s 
od thing I know all about shooting and 

ell just about what to expect. 
McCreAapy Huston. 





Open Letter to Craddock Goins 
DEAR CRADDOCK ? 


If you can keep that frame of mind that you 
‘ when you wrote to THE ROoOTARIAN 
November, 1927) you will go far in Rotary. 
member that cannot claim to he a raw 

iit, I would say that after being in Rotary 
years I still ask myself the same ques- 

ns that you did upon your first day, and I 
<pect that Rotary will have 
\ along the road in ten years time so that 
ome of us will not then be able to answer your 


progressed _ still 





1use older members cannot answer your 
tions, do not be disturbed. One who can 
vhat you saw in the child’s face as she 
carried her crippled brother across the Chicago 
street, will find an answer to some of your ques- 
tions that will make you pleased beyond measure 
n being a member of Rotary. 
Let me tell you of an experience I had last 
n England at a little Parish church a few 
London. It seemed as if we 
tered a very ‘‘High Church” and imagine 
feelings when the Vicar after announcing 
his text from the New Testament ‘follow me,” 
weeded to tell the young people of his con- 
egation not to be disturbed in their minds 
dogmas or creeds, but to heed only the 
“follow me’; should they ‘‘do this 
So with Rotary, under- 


es north of 


mmand 
thing else mattered.”’ 
d and follow the eleventh paragraph of the 
Code of Ethics and what else matters? 
G. Frep Birks, 
Governor, Sixty-fifth District. 
ydney, Australia. 





“Best Ever” 
Epiror: 


C atulations to you and your editorial 


‘tall. I have always read and been interested 


son of the things in THE RorariANn, but 
uary issue seems to me the best ever, 
mm cover to cover replete with interesting 
id prufitable reading. 
It may be hard to maintain the standard, but 
it can be done I know you will do it. 
ArT HERRINGTON. 
‘adison, New Jersey. 


through constructive and scientific methods, dis- 


plays the usual shallow 
propagandist. I am not surprised that th 
President of our University wrote it but I an 
wondering why you published it 
H. A. WAGNER 

North Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

NotE—The term “radical” 
interpretations. Mr. Frank, in hi: 
article, discussed both the social and 
industrial radical; he did not support 
violence to government or destruction 
by revolution. To the extent that a 
man has a worth-while message backed 


by experience, knowledge, or authority, 


THE ROTARIAN offers him a platform 
from which to speak.—ED. 


“Practical Interesting” 
To THE EbiTor: 

Even though I have been reading THtI 
ROTARIAN only a short time I find it to be one 
of the most practical and most interesting maga- 
zines I have ever read. 

The article ‘“‘The Other Side of Athleties 
written by Mr. P. W. Horn and appearing in 
the February issue that all 
Rotarians should heed. Over emphasis of ath- 
letics in college will in time ruin our American 
sportsmanship and I sincerely hope that every 
Rotarian reads Dr. Horn’s article. 


C. A. PICKETT. 


carries a warning 


Mt. Pleasant, Texas. 


“Best We Have Had” 


Epitor, THE ROTARIAN: 

While I read every issue of THE ROTARIAN, the 
January number appealed to me as the best 
we have nad in some time. 

Especially did I enjoy the article ‘‘Business 
Contacts’ by Charles R. Wiers. In fact, the 
article appealed to me to the extent that I 
would like to have you send me ten numbers of 
THE ROTARIAN for distribution among our super- 
visory people 

J. C. Hay 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 


4nother Rotary Ann Club 


Epiror, THE ROTARIAN: 

Ever since the July, 1927, issue of THE 
RoTARIAN in which there was an article con- 
tributed by the Birmingham, Michigan 
Ann Club, claiming the honor of being the 
original Rotary Ann organization, many other 
claimants for that honor have periodically ap- 
peared in THE ROTARIAN 

Now permit us to tell about our 
Women of Rotary” club which was organized 
on May 4, 1920, adopting a constitution modeled 
along Rotary lines and having 59 charter mem- 
bers, all of whom were wives of Rotarians 

Originally, we met at a hotel for luncheon 
and a program, but we found that a friendlier 
spirit was promoted among the members when 
meeting in their homes, and now we meet thus 
on the fourth Thursday of each month. A 
simple buffet luncheon is served, followed by 
a business session and program, during which 
time the members are busily engaged in charity 
sewing. 

The object we strive for is to promote sociabil- 
ity among our members and especially to put 


‘Tacoma 


has many 


reasoning of a radical 
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10 Inches Off 
Waistline In 
35 Days 


“T reduced from 48 inc uy to 35 
inches in 35 days,” says R. E. 
Johnson, of Akron. O., “just by 
wearing a Director Belt. Stom- 
ach now firm, doesn’t sag and I 
feel fine.” 

The Director Belt gets at the 
cause of fat and quickly re- 
moves it by its gentle, kneading, 
massaging action on the abdo- 
men, which causes the fat to be 
dissolved and absorbed. Thou- 
sands mares yroved it and doctors 
recommend it as the natural way i) a 
to reduce. Sto » drugs, exercises er, 
and dieting. Try this easy way 


Sent on Trial 


Let us prove our claims. 
We'll send a Direc tor for trial. 
If you don't get results you owe 
pgching. You don’t risk pen ny. 

Write for trial offer, doctors’ en 
dorsements and le tters from 
users. Mail the coupon NOW! 
LANDON & WARNER 

332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Hl. 


Landon & Warner, Dept. 3-G, 332 8. LaSalle, Chicago 
Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation on my part 
please send me details of your trial offer 


O 
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Name 
| EE ce RE Ca : ’ ~- | 


Need 


Uniforms 
Crusher Hats 
Overseas Hats 

Fezzes 
Canes 
“ Walking Sticks 
Pennants 
Arm Bands 
ys / ie” Hat Bands 
i / ‘  Decalcomania 
Emblem 
Stickers 
Banners—F lags—Decorations 
Tell us your problem—Maybe we can help! 


THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


“Everythis t Club Needs’ 


39 West Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 


Convention 














Our Latest 
CATALOG 
of 


Badges, Souvenirs, 
etc. 


IS WORTHWHILE 


If you have not received your copy 
—write for it now. 


ADCRAFT MFG. CO. 


2448 W. 22nd St., Chicago, Ill. 














Custom-Made 
Shirts 
Three for $10.00 


of broadcloth. poplin, madras and oxfords. 
amples on request. 
Stevens Custom Shirt Company 
Elmira, N 


No Agents, 
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District Conferences 


Host Clubs write us your needs in 

Decorations, Badges, Favors, Souve- 

nirs, etc. Service, Quality and-Prices 

are always Right. 

Club Secretaries and Committee Chairmen 
should have our No. 67 catalog 


“OLD GLORY” MFG. CO. 
503 S. Wells Street Chicago, Ill. 


OlympicGames AMSTERDAM! 


PRIVATE HOME of Rotarian 
Stadion FOR RENT from beginning July 
to middle August. Correspondence 
solicited. Dr. 

plein 13, Amsterdam. 


CENTURY ENGRAVING 
& EMBOSSING COMPANY 











close to 


Gunning, Valerius- 


19 So. Wells St., CHICACO, ILL. 
Manufacturers of Engraved Christmas Greeting 
Cards, Sample Books Furnished Free to the Trade. 
Engraved Commencement Invitations. Announce 
ments and Calling Cards. Sample Sets Free. 


Everything in Steel and Copper Plate Engraving. 








IN MONTREAL "rucsdays, 2:15" a 


indsor 


ON DOMINION 5S 
JOHN DAVIDSON, Manager 




















REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEY SINCE _ 1905 
CHARLES W. LOVETT Secunity 8106 YAN MASS. 
2 FOR FREE BOOKLET) 
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WANTED 


Copies of the 


JUNE 
JULY 
and 
AUGUST 
1927 


Issues of 
THE ROTARIAN 
for 
Binding 
Volumes 30-31 
Thank You 


THE ROTARIAN 


221 E. Cullerton St. 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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“Service above self.”’ 
service to all worth 
that 


into practice the motto: 
Hence we aim to give our 


while civic work, particularly stressing 
among needy girls. 
This is done by outfitting school girls who 


are in need of clothing or equipment in order 
to continue their schooling. In 1925 we outfitted 
thirty such girls. So far this school year we 
have taken care of fifty such cases. 

We contribute annually to the Y. W. C. A., 
the Girl Seouts, the Community Chest, the Anti- 
Tuberculosis League, all emergency relief cases 
that come to our notice, and at holiday times, 
such as Easter and Christmas, we help with 
our time and money those less fortunate than 
ourselves, 

In 1923 we began making layettes for needy 
cases and annually contribute from 13 to 15 of 
such outfits. 

In 1924 our first scholarship loan was made 
to a business college girl, and its success proved 
an incentive for others until in 1926 an Educa- 
tional Endowment Fund was_ started. The 
money from this is loaned, without interest. to 
anv worthy girl for educational purposes. Te 
date we have made ten such loans, some of 
which have already been repaid by the applicant. 
This Educational Fund is increased from time 
to time by birthday assessments from members 
and donations from the general fund, which 
latter is made up of membership dues, receipts 
from luncheons, card parties and an Annual 
Rummage sale. 

Each year between Christmas and New Year’s 
Day we give a luncheon at a down town hotel 
in honor of our mothers and daughters, pro- 
viding appropriate souvenirs and program. We 
also give an evening party with our husbands 
as guests. 

We would welcome an exchange of ideas and 
activities from other Rotary Ann organizations. 
Our past record is one of which we are proud 
and we hope to continue to grow and serve, 
for by so doing it will be we who “profit most 
by serving best.”’ 

Mrs. RINALDO KEASAL, 
Secretary, Tacoma Women of Rotary. 
Tacoma, Washington. 


“Improved the Package” 
Epiror: 
This is to advise that I am having no trouble, 


such as stated in my previous letter, by the 
cover separating from the balance of the 
magazine. I believe I am giving it just as 


severe use as formerly. I went over all of my 
recent magazines and find them perfectly intact. 
I am just as enthusiastic over THE ROTARIAN as 
ever. I think it is wonderfully well-balanced in 
every respect. My particular preference is 
looking for the Rotary subjects rather than 
fiction. Personally, when I pick up THE 
RoTARIAN it is with the thought of getting in- 
formation on Rotary rather than entertainment 
usually afforded by the various magazines of 
general character. 

My previous letter should therefore be viewed 
by you in the phrasing of a manufacturer par- 
ticularly sold on his product as explained in a 
slogan ‘“‘We couldn’t improve the product so 
we improved the package’? and you have, for 
the cover is all right now. 

J. HALLIDAY CLINE. 


Columbus, Ohio. 


Hand of Fellowship 
To THE EpiTor: 

About a year ago 1 started on a six months 
trip abroad, visiting some of the principal cities 
in Italy, France, Switzerland, Belgium and 
England and I was very much impressed with 
Rotary activities in these countries. 

I believe Rotary is playing its part nobly in 
bringing about a better understanding between 
men, and naturally a better understanding be- 
tween men, means a much more favorable and 
friendly feeling between nations, which this old 
world of ours needs so much at the present time. 

I attended eight Rotary club meetings in Italy, 
eight in France, four in England, and one each 
in Switzerland and Belgium, making twenty-two 
mectings in all, or a one hundred percent attend- 
ance while across. 

Now the point I would like to emphasize to 


preceding page) 


my Brother Rotarians is this: There ar man, 
English-speaking Rotarians traveling abroad wh 
do not attend Rotary meetings, their 
being that owing to their inability to unde. 
stand foreign languages, they would heave ar 
uninteresting and unprofitable time at an west. 
ings conducted in any other language but the; 


own, and this is where they are absolutely 
wrong, as at every meeting I attended whethg, 
the official language was Italian, French 


Swiss-German, there were always fellows presen; 
who spoke my language fluently, and in nearly 
every club there were English-speaking mem. 
bers such as representatives of American fy. 
press Company, Thos. Cook & Son, American o, 
British Consulate, ete. 

The hand of Rotary fellowship welcomes 4)! 
Rotarians in the overseas Rotary clubs, anj 
to my mind, pleasure-seekers from this side of 
the Atlantic, would do well to give a little serioy; 
thought to this attendance question, and ar range 
their itinerary to fit in with Rotary meetings a: 
far as possible. 

In doing this they will not only see wha: 
Rotary is accomplishing throughout the world 
but they will help to bolster up their home-cly 
attendance. 

Davip J. SALts, 
Past President, Rotary Club 


Sherbrooke, Quebec, Canada. 


“Ashamed” 


To WHE RorarRian: 

I have been following quite closely the dif- 
ferent geographical articles your magazine has 
offered during this past year, especially on South 
American topics, and I must confess that I an 
ashamed that our countries are so neglected ir 
the geographies your schools up there adopt as 
text books. 

The same I can say regarding history, giving 
at once the proofs of that lack of knowledy 
that affect sincerely our pride. In your number 
of January, 1927, you insert the reproduction 
of the statue of Simén Bolivar as Libertador o/ 
South America. That would be O. K. for th 
Venezolanos, Equatorianos and maybe Colom- 
bianos, but what about the Peruanos, Bolivianos 
Chilenos, Argentinos, Uruguayos, and Brasileros’ 
Are the latter entitled to be South Americans 
or not? If so, what about San Martin, Sucr 
O'Higgins, Belgrano, Artigas, Don Pedro | 
ete.? This reminds me of a textbook I saw 
lately used at a school patronized by the Ameri- 
ean Chamber of Commerce of Sao Paulo, that 
among a score of inexactitudes states: ‘What 
a wonderful country South America is.” 

But that isn’t all. In the last number of 
THE ROTARIAN you insert a view of La Paz 
(Bolivia) showing in the distance the Illimani 
Peak, “highest mountain” in the Western 
Hemisphere. Well, that would pass unnoticed 
perhaps if we weren’t taught at school that th 
Illimani is 6,405 meters in altitude, also name 
the Illampu; that ‘‘el Sorata o Anciano’”’ because 
it is always crowned by snow is 6,617 meters 
high, and the Voleano “‘Sajama’”’ is 6,415 meters 
high, both surpassing the IIlimani in height, 
but only in Boliva, because in other parts of 
South America, Chile, for instance, they count 
the voleano Llullayacu 6,620 meters high, th: 
Mercedario 6,670 meters high, the Tupungato 
6,510 meters high, and, finally, the Aconcagua 
that is the real highest peak in the Western 
Hemisphere, 7,130 meters in  altitude—some 
seven hundred meters higher than the Illimani 
or over 2,000 feet. 

I don’t mean to make any destructive type 
of criticism though, but would like to help in 
any constructive way to build up the minds of 
the readers of THE ROTARIAN outside of South 
America. 

A. Wooo. 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


Note.—The Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica says “Illimani, highest mountain 
in the Western Hemisphere.” How- 
ever, we will redouble our efforts for 
accuracy and refer to more rel able 
sources.—ED. 
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morials has taken such 
a hold on the imagina- 


tion of Americans ¥ ¥ 
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Pai BEING AN EXCERPT ~~ 
/ x 
_ FROM ONE PIECE OF LITERATURE — 


{ PREPARED BY KETCHUM, INC. ) 


FOR A CLIENT 


~~ — 


DURING A MONEY-RAISING , 


se CAMPAIGN 


“FT NHE simple reason is that the memorial idea 
{ touches something deep down in human na- 
ture, something common to all of us—the desire to 
havea feeling of actual personal participation in 
some work that hasa better chance than we have 
to live on and on—some unselfish work that is 
outside us and beyond us, that has nothing to do 
with profit, nor pride, nor the passing things 
of life. 

“Tt is just another of man’s strivings toward 
some sort of immortality. ..and every one of 
man’s strivings toward immortality has some- 
thing noble in it. 


‘There is none of this deep, inward satisfac- 


Wah this idea of 


tion in the ordinary type of donations that all of 
us make to one cause or another. We dribble 
money away to this and to that. . .and there is 
no real feeling of personal identity with any of 
it... nothing we can mentally put a finger on. 

“Let us see how the memorial idea meets this 
situation: You contribute a specific sum of 
money to a cause. You select that cause care- 
fully, so that it is something so deeply imbed- 
ded in life that it Lids fair to go on and on and 
on as long as young life grows and matures and 
gives birth to other life. 

“You are permitted to specify exactly what 
part of that work your donation shall create—be 
ita bed in a hospital, or 2 room, or a department. 
It is something actual, real; something you can 
see ; something that is visibly and definitely serv- 
ing humanity; something so tied into life that it 
has permanence. 

“And then you give that room, or bed, or 
department actual identity by erecting there a 
bronze tablet commemorating some personality 
you have loved. 

“There is an abiding satisfaction in this that 
you get from no other type of thing in life. 

“Little wonder then that the memorial idea 


should have this instant appeal.” 
/ / 
be 


The above excerpt was written in the interest of 
memorial gifts on a particular campaign. In that 
campaign, $343,000 was donated for memorials. The 
total fund raised in the campaign was $830,000. 


KETCHUM, INC. 


PITTSBURGH, PARK BUILDING 


NEW YORK, 149 BROADWAY 


Professional organization and direction of fund-raising activities for hospitals, 
colleges, churches, and fraternal organizations 

















Among promineuat persons and in- 
stitutions served by the Davey Tree 
Surgeons are the following: 

HON. HERBERT C. HOOVER 
DR. LEE DE FOREST 
ADOLPH OCHS 
REX BEACH 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


SEA VIEW GOLF. CLUB 


EDISON ELECTRIC 
ILLUMINATING CO. 


CITY OF BATTEE CREEK 
U.S. BUREAU OF STANDARDS 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 





JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 





Reproduction from a painting made on the estate of Charles M. Schwab, Loretto, Pa., by Frank Swift Chase 


© The D. T. E. Co., Inc., 1928 


What is Davey Tree Surgery service! 
What will Davey Tree Surgeons do for you? 


First of all, Davey Tree Surgeons diagnose each case 
to determine what is wrong, if anything. They are 
especially trained in the diagnosis of tree troubles. 
If a tree is starving, they feed it in the right way, 
with the right food elements, at the right time. 

If a tree is afflicted with any disease or insect 
enemies for which there is any known control they 
treat it with the right spray mixture, in the right 
way, at the right time, and give it such other atten- 
tion as conditions warrant. 

If a tree has dead limbs, or a dying top, or inter- 
fering branches, they prune it scientifically and 
properly treat the wounds, and give it any other 
attention that its condition requires, such as appro- 
priate feeding. 

If a tree has a splitting crotch or is otherwise 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., 


structurally weak, they brace it mechanically by 
proved Davey methods, to protect it against the 
tremendous force of the winds. 


If a tree has girdling roots that are slowly stran- 
gling it, they remove the cause and properly treat 
the wounds, and then feed it to build up its vitality. 

If a tree has decaying cavities that are slowly and 
progressively destroying it, they treat it by proved 
Davey methods, unless it is too far gone to save. If 
any of the other numerous tree troubles are in evi- 
dence, they apply proper remedies as far as humanly 
possible. 

All of this is done with remarkable skill and dili- 
gence and with devotion to the policies of the Davey 
Company and the ethics of their profession. They will 
please and satisfy you. Wire or write nearest office. 


Inc., 942 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


Branch offices with telephones: New Y ork, 501 Fifth Ave., Phone Murray Hill 1629; Boston, Statler Bidg.; Providence, R.1 .,36 Exchange Pl.; 
Hartford, Conn., 36 Pearl St.; Stamford, Conn., Gurley Bidg.; Pittsfield, Mass., Stevenson Bidg.; Albany, ge pertg, me wc y Monireal, 
Insurance Exchange Bidg.; Rochester, Builder's Exchange; Buffalo, 110 Franklin St.; Toronto,71 King St., West; Philadelphia, Land I itle 
Bldg.; Baltimore, American Bidg.; Washington, Investment Bidg.; Charlotie, N.C., First National Bank Bidg.; Atlanta, Healey Bidg.; 
Pittsburgh, 331 Fourth Ave.; Cleveland, Hippodrome Bidg.; Toledo, Nicholas Bidg.; Columbus, 30 N. Washington St.; Cincinnatt, 


Mercantile Library Bldg.; Louisville, Todd Bldg.; Memphis, Exchan 


Bldg.; Indianapolis, Fletcher Savings & Trust Bidg.; Det 7 


le 7 
General Motors Bldg.; Grand Rapids, Michigan Trust Bldg.; Chicago, Wesimensier Bidg.; Minneapolis, Andrus Bldg.; St. Louis, Arcode 


Bldg.; Kansas City, Scarriti Bidg. 


Send for local representatire to examine your trees without cost or obligation 








DAVEY 


TREE SURGEONS 


MarTIN L. DAVEY, President and General Manager 
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